


Engineered better . . . backed better than any car in its class. 


Chrysler puts more into its cars where it counts— deep down 
inside. Chrysler has accounted for more engineering “firsts” 
than any other automobile maker. Chrysler warrants the 
vital moving parts of every 1964 model for 5 years or 
50,000 miles. (Details below.) If you want this kind of 
stamina. Chrysler engineering can give it to you. Sure, 


Chryslers are good looking. Crisp, Clean. Handsome. But 
it's what’s under the good looks that’ll keep you happy. 
Choose from the luxurious New Yorker. The sports-bred 
300 (shown above). Or, the surprisingly easy-to-own New- 
Dort. See a nearby 

Chrysler dealer today. M(»\ i; 1 r ioniinsi.KK 


Engineered better . . . backed better than any car in ite class— S>year/S0.000>mile warranty with this ccverage : Chrysler Corporation wai- 
' iiiK. Inr S years or SO.OOO m.le.s. w^lc^ever comes '‘rsi. apninsl rtwierls in malennls and workmanship and will replace or repair at a Chrysler Motors 
Corporation Authon/ed Dealer's place of business, trie engine block, head and internal parts, intake manilold. water pump, transmission case and 
internal parts (eKCluding manual dutch), torque converter, drive shall, universal joints, rear a«le and ditferanlial. and rear wheel bearings ot its 1964 
aulomobilos. provided the owner has the engine oil changed every 3 months or 4,000 miles, whichever comes first, the oil ftter replaced every 
second Oil change and the carburetor air filter cleaned every 6 months and replaced every 2 years, and every 6 months lurnishes to such a dealer 
evidence of performance ot the required service, and requests the dealer to certily (1) receipt ol such evidence and (2) the car’s then current mileage. 


Be sure to watch Bob Hope and the Chrysler Theater, NBC-TV, Fridays 
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What a man should know 
when he switches to cigar smoking 


1. The correct way to light a cigar. 

Use a match but don't touch it to the cigar. Hold 
the lighted match 'A to Vi of an inch away from the 
cigar and dra%s the flame to the cigar end. This 
method lights the end evenly and prevents match 
fumes from entering the cigar and affecting the true 
taste. 

2. You don't have to inhale In enjoy a cigar. 

The big majority of cigar smokers find that the good 
taste of cigar tobacco comes to them without in- 
haling. That's because cigar tobacco is smoking to- 
bacco in its most cnjovabic form. C igar tobacco is 
ffiftv/ for vears to achieve its unique mildness and 
better taste. 

3. How to add In your cigar smoking pleasure. 
Smoking a cigar is a relaxing pleasure, not a nerv- 
ous habit. \ ou can enjoy a cigar anvtime, but right 
after lunch or dinner is a particularly good time. 
Light one up. Puff slowly, l-lnjoy the aroma. Sit 
back and relax. It's all a part of cigar cnjovment. 
(Hint: Don't continually flick the ash off. A half 
inch or so of ash niakes for cooler smoking.) 

4. What shape of cigar to start with? 

We recommend a White Owl Miniature. It's slim 
and easy to handle. It goes well with any shape of 


face. Later on vou might choose a larger cigar. If 
so, NN'hite Owl offers you a complete selection. 

5. NNhy smoke a White Owl .Miniature? 

The White Owl Miniature is long enough to satisfy 
you completely, yet short enough to smoke when 
time is precious. The aroma is welcome in any so- 
cial setting. Yes, a man can always smoke a White 
Owl Miniature. 'I'hc tobaccos in the White Owl 
Ntiniaturc are aged to give you an unusual degree 
of mildness not found in other cigars. And, of 
course, there's the famous White Owl taste , . . the 
taste that has made White Owl a favorite of cigar 
smokers for generations. 

6. Extra enjoyment among cigar smokers. 

The conviviality of cigar smoking builds a bond be- 
tween men. The Chinese called tobacco "the herb 
of amiability"— and cigars arc fine tobacco. Cigars 
also have status. For centuries they have been the 
favorites of kings, presidents and prime ministers. 

A word to women. 

A good cigar can calm a man down, relax him. set- 
tle his thoughts, make vour life more enjoyable. 
Cigars always make good presents for the man in 
your life. As John Cialsworthy said, "By the cigars 
they smoke, and the composers they love, ye shall 
know the texture of men's souls." 
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in the way it looks ... in the way it performs 


This is performance-proved television, 
built by Sylvania's engineers to pull in 
sharp and vivid pictures with a program 
realism you’ve never enjoyed before! 

Blacks are crisp, and even the subtlest 
shades of gray snap to attention with the 
power-to-spareof Sylvania's Power Stream 
TV chassis. A new kind of power tube- 


five of them in this Dynamic America 
Console— prolongs set life and dramati- 
cally sharpens fringe area reception. 

You only have to look at the furniture 
to see how beautifully it will fit into your 
home. French Provincial styling with 
antiqued white finish— the new look of 
period elegance. 


This is the TV console for those who 
thought a portable or table model was 
all they could afford. See how Sylvania 
puts value in style. Once you have, you’d 
be a spendthrift to pay more— or settle 
for less! You'll see the quality that pride 
inspires at your Sylvania dealer's. Sylvania 
Home Electronics, Batavia, N.Y. 
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Baseball's surprising battle for New 
York's favor — a battle Involving both 
economics and sentiment— began to 
reach the shooting stage last October 
when the Yankees announced that Yogi 
Berra would succeed Ralph Houk as 
manager of the most successful corpo- 
ration in professional sport. One who 
got the message right away was our 
baseball writer. Bill Leggett, who had 
been aware for sonic time that the ris- 
ing tide of support for the Mcis was 



SOCRATES (LEFT), PLATO AND FRIEND 


not entirely attributable to faddists en- 
chanted by the novelty and often hu- 
morous incompcicncy of the National 
League's lOth-place team. The Yan- 
kees. he concluded, were fully con- 
scious of the trend, too. and unob- 
trusively they were beginning a cam- 
paign to change their public image 
from stuffed shirt to friendly neighbor- 
hood tavern. 

Leggett talked to this man and that 
one, fans of the Yankees and of the 
Mets. He spent hours with baseball 
people as well as with experts in the 
esoteric fields of television ratings and 


public relations. Last week he assem- 
bled his notes, topped off his investiga- 
tions with a personal observation of 
Berra's managerial debut in Fort Lau- 
derdale and then wrote the story you 
see on page 12. 

The ideal picture to support Leggett's 
story involved the two battle symbols 
themselves: old Casey Stengel. ex-Yan- 
kee manager and current Met manager, 
with his favorite pupil, young Yogi 
Berra, current Yankee manager and cx- 
Yankce star. When Stengel flew east 
from California in early February, 
Berra came across the river from New 
Jersey to join him, and both found 
themselves one Sunday afternoon in 
the studio of Mark Kauffman, a base- 
ball fan who dabbles in photography 
for a living. Kauffman, long one of the 
best sports photographers in the world, 
welcomed them as old friends who, 
over the years, had often appeared in 
his viewfinders. 

Casey and Yogi changed into their 
uniforms and posed cheerfully for an 
hour or so. Kauffman had arranged for 
a professional model, dressed as an 
umpire, to hokc it up with Stengel and 
Berra for a w hile, but the best shots of 
the day turned out to be the sponta- 
neous ones — those of Stengel and Ber- 
ra talking baseball. And talk baseball 
they did, all the time they were in 
Kauffman's studio. "Their comments 
about various players were fascinat- 
ing," said Kauffman, "but off the rec- 
ord." At any rate, the happy result was 
the Socrates-and-Plaio photograph 
that graces our cover this week. 

The next confrontation of the rival 
managers takes place in Florida on 
March 24, when the Yankees and Mets 
meet in an exhibition game at Fort 
Lauderdale. After that, who knows? 
Perhaps, some day, the World Scries? 
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Maybe it's just a coincidence that so many Pontiacs get left out in driveways. Maybe. 

Probably not. When you own a car that looks this good, there's no use hiding it in the garage. At least not during 
daylight. What's still better than looking at Pontiacs, though, is driving them. You'll agree, once you sample 
Trophy V-8 power. (It's invigorating, as you would expect— especially versions* wringing as much as 370 bhp out 
of 421 cubic inches!) And try our Wide-Track ride. (It's even smoother than you could imagine.) As if you hadn't 
noticed by now, Pontiacs come as luxurious as you'd want or as sporty as you'd care to go. You can see them, 
every one, at your Pontiac dealer '64 VVIOE-TR.ACK PO.VTIAC -ir £««* c<wr. 


Which one’s the Scout? 




I is. Il's sporting the Scout vinyl cab top. (And that makes it 
a sporty pickup.) 2 is. It’s equipped with the Scout steel 
Travel-Top. (Just the thing for light delivery work around 
town. Or for traveling from town to town.) 3 is. It’s wearing 
the Scout steel cab top. (Recommended for winter duty north 
of the Mason-Dixon Tine. So is a heater.) 4 is. 

It's outfitted with the Scout vinyl Travel- 
Top. (Add bucket seats and an upholstered 
back scat and you have a jaunty little wagon.) 

And 5 is, too. Even though it doesn't have any 

• Minutittgr«r‘i tilt p'lf* F 0 B UcMTf ♦i{lu»iv« Ol tl««. P*»N’»Iic 


kind of a top. And the windshield’s folded forward. (Which 
means it’s a Scout stripped down for fun.) Well, now that you 
know that each is a Scout— which one are you going to buy? 

P.S. They all have a sturdy frame and rugged components 
and a 93 hp 4-cylinder engine that goes about 20 miles be- 
tween gallons. Price is $1690.85.* See an 
International Dealer or Branch to test drive 
the Scout and buy it with convenient finance 
terrns. International Harvester Co., 180 
N. Michigan Avc., Chicago 1. Illinois. Wl- 









Wlieiv I h(‘ Welcome's Warm as llu' Sunsliint'! 
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Step into the sunshine with a wonderful Miami Beach 
holiday. An unsurpassed variety of exciting vacation 
activities for everyone ...the world's widest selection 
of resort hotel, mote! and apartment accommodations. 
In all the world of resorts, there’s no resort in all the 
world that can match the pure pleasure of Miami Beach. 


SEND FOR FREE COLOR BROCHURE — 
mote), apartment information 

PmiAMI BEACH CHAMBER O^^MERCE "1 
I MIAMI BEACH. FLORIDA 33139 S I I 


Name 
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The Red Coach Chef keeps a downeast rendezvous 

Finicky is the word for the Red Coach Chef when it comes to choosing 
lobsters. But, Heaven knows, the man has perfected eight masterly ways 
to prepare them. Gather some friends, come share our tabic and learn 
for yourself why particular people come back to the Red Coach . . . often. 

MASSACHUSETTS; Boston, Saugus, Hmgham, Framingham. Waylan<j, Middleboro, Hyannis 
NEW YORK; New York City, Yonkers, Westbury. L. I. . CONNECTICUT; Danea, Wethersfield 
FLORIDA; Miami, Fort Lauderdale 
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Plan provided ‘Everything to my wife, 
until I learned about a Pilot Trust” 


Like most executives. I didn’t think I 
was wealthy enougli to set up trusts for 
Janet and the children now. I knew I 
wasn't what they call a Man of Prop- 
erty’ with extensive personal invest- 
ments in stocks and ixinds or real estate. 
"Then my banker showed me their 
Ixxjklet, ‘Financial Planning for Man- 
agement Men,’ and I realized my estate 
was iKjtentially a sizeable one. When I 
added the value of my deferri*d benefits 
— group life insurance, pension and 
profit sharing arrangements to the 
value of our house, cash, securities, and 
ordinary life insurance, the total came 
close to three hundrc‘d thousand dollars. 
"The booklet made the ix)int that my 
kind of plan, with everything to my wife, 
not only would subject my estate to 
maximum taxes, but would also create 
investment and administrative head- 
aches for Janet. 

*'My attorney, working with one of the 
Bank’s trust officers, set up a Pilot 


Trust into which all my deferred benefits 
and my ordinary life insurance would 
go. Our home, cash in bank and per- 
sonal effects go directly to my wife, but 
all the rest flows into the Pilot Trust 
where it is split into marital and non- 
marital trusts to take advantage of 
favorable provisions in the tax laws. 
The big advantages of a Pilot Trust are 
that it c-oordinates estate and invest- 
ment planning for my family, puts all 
my assets under one roof, and reduces 
taxes and estate expenses. The i>oten- 
tial tax savings would be as high as 
thirty-six thousand dollars. As my estate 
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grows, the savings could be a lot more! 
And I cjin change my Pilot TVust at 
any time. 

“But what’s really reassuring is that 
Janet and the children would enjoy the 
Ix^nefits of comjH'tent investment serv- 
ice under uniform management and. at 
the same time, have considerate atten- 
tion given to their changing financial 
needs by The Bank of New York.” 

The Bank of New York would be pleased 
to address any group of corporate exec- 
utive’s interested in this idea. Also you 
may wish to receive a new. 24-page 
booklet which fully analyzes today’s 
Management Man's financial and estate 
problems and offers a complete expla- 
nation of what a Pilot Trust is, how it is 
set up and what it can achieve. It also 
includes a comprehensive Financial 
Inventory Form. Just write to Financial 
Planning. Dept. C, The Bank of New 
York. 48 Wall Street, New York, New 
York 10015. • \9s3 


HOW TO FEEL LIKE A 

KAMAIINA 

INSTEAD OF A 

MALIHINI: 
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by Peter Griffith 

In the friendly language of Hawaii, no one 
is a stranger or mahhini for very long. 
And at the Hilton Hawaiian Village, 
Hawaii's most exciting resort, you're guar- 
anteed to feel like a Kamaiina (old-timer) 
from the very first minute. 

A Ball on the Beach 

The Hilton Hawaiian Village must be the 
world's beach iest hotel ... with every- 
thing a beach should have in the way of 
sand, surf, sunshine, palm trees and fun. 
The Hawaiian Village has its own dock, 
with power boats, catamarans and out- 
riggers. A thousand feet of beach front 
offers sailing, surfing, skin-diving, deep- 
sea fishing, speedboating, water-skiing. 
And if that isn't enough water for you, 
there are five swimming pools too. 

Fun, Festival and Luau Feasts 

You could spend all your time on the 




beach but you'd miss a lot of the fun. Ex- 
ample? The fabulous floor shows and 
Polynesian food at the Tapa Room. The 
dancing at the delightful Garden Bar. The 
Island music at the Shell Bar. The exotic 
oriental cuisine in the Golden Dragon 
Restaurant. The superb pleasure of dining 
in the Makahiki Room. And above all, the 
traditional luau feast by torch light. 

Palaces and Precipices 
And . . . there's the whole island to ex- 
plore! In colorful Honolulu, see lolani 
Palace, theoniy royal palace inthe United 
States ... or Nuuanu Pali, a breathtaking 
precipice of sheer rock, some 2,000 feet 
high, The hotel will arrange exciting tours 
of this island .. .and the other islands too! 

The Leisurely Life 

You can live in a Lanai right on the beach 
— or in one of the soaring air-conditioned 
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towers, with a breathtaking view of Dia- 
mond Head and the ocean from your ter- 
race, And prices start as low as $14 a 
day, single, $16 double. 

A Very Private Paradise 
In an exclusive residential area between 
Diamond Head and Koko Head. Hilton 
has created a beautiful new resort. The 
Kahala Hilton is the last word in elegant 
living and costs a little more than ordi- 
nary resort hotels. But probably not as 
much as you'd expect. Rates start at $22 
a day. single. $24 double. 

Fly there.. . by United Jet 
The beautiful islands of Hawaii are only 
a lew pleasant hours away by United jet, 
United offers jet service to Hawaii from 
more U.S. cvVies than arry other airline. 
With United's new economy fare, only 
$100 from either Los Angeles or San 
Francisco, you can enjoy your Hawaiian 
holidays at the lowest cost ever. Or you 
may choose de luxe First Class or regu- 
lar Custom Coach jet service, So when 
you are planning your Hawaiian holiday 
. . . choose United ... the airline chosen 
by more people than any other airline in 
the world. 



Why torture yourself waiting? Write rrow 
for full details and beautiful color bro- 
chures of these Hawaiian heavens to 
Peter Griffith. Hilton Hotels International, 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York 22, N. Y. 
For reservations, see your travel agent, 
or call any Hilton Hotel or Hilton Reser- 
vation Office (see phone book). At all 
Hilton International Hotels, charges can 
be paid for on your Carte Blanche Credit 
Card or Hilton Credit Identification Card. 


GO INTERNATIONAL . ..WITH ALL THE COMFORTS OF HILTON 
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THE PROS HAVE A FRIEND 

In rccenl years bankers have been strug- 
gling against an ancient tide, protesting 
to the world that they are, whatever one 
may have been taught to think, friendly 
people, warmhearted and kind. No bank 
has made a more convincing gesture in 
this direction than the New England 
Merchants National Bank {deposits, 
S400 million ), w hich has just announced 
that it will s(>onsor a SIO.OOO national 
grass court tennis championshipat Long- 
wood Cricket Club July 9 1 2, thus giving 
a boost to a sport that sadly needs one. 

The presence of five lop professionals 
—Lew Hoad, Ken Rosewall. Rod Laver. 
Barry MacKay and Earl Buchholz— has 
been guaranteed and Jack Kramer, rep- 
resenting the International Professional 
Tennis Players Association, has prom- 
ised more. Players like Ashley Cooper, 
Pancho Segura. Alex Olmedo and Luis 
Ayala are a possibility, though ’'appear- 
ance money” is not assured anyone. 

Neither has it been determined how 
the purse money will be broken down, 
but first place probably will reap S3. 500. 
Kramer, hoping that Longwood will be- 
come the annual climax to an annual 
tour, is trying to line up preliminary stops 
at other sites. 

“The bank is not in it for profit.” 
President Richard P. Chapman says, 
“but we're in it for keeps. We wouldn't 
have agreed if it was to be a one-shot 
affair. We want an annual tournament, 
and we want to retain the title — National 
Grass Courts Championship." He feels 
that stately Longwood will give “a cer- 
tain tone" to the professional game, 
which has lately found its most accus- 
tomed home in high school gyms. 

As for the prospect of open play be- 
tween pros and amateurs, the sponsors 
and Kramer are for it, but first they want 
to sec what happens elsewhere with this 
well-kicked football. 

SPRINTER'S CHOICE 

Track fans who have seen Sprinter Bob 
Hayes flash over the boards this winter 
have expressed amazement at his sjseed, 
to be sure, but also at his style. Instead 


of the classic, flowing grace of a Jesse 
Owens ora Bobby Morrow. Hayesoffers 
the sight of someone w ho seems to think 
the wood under him is hot charcoal. 

“He wobbles all over the track.” a 
University of Kansas official observed. 
“He labors hard, w ith his arms pumping 
like pi.stons. And he wins.” 

The man who developed Hayes at 
Florida A&M, Pete Griffin, says Bob’s 
jittery style comes from his unusual phy- 
sique. The sprinter stands 5 feel II. 
weighs 189 and has thighs thicker than 
hams. “He runs wide-legged,” Griffin 
explains, "because of his short, thick 
muscles and long legs.” Thus his feet 
land some 12 inches apart — a stride four 
inchesw ider than the average sprinter’s — 
and. furthermore, he is pigeon-toed. 

There are those who believe that if 
Hayes's style could be modified to the 
classical ideal, he would become the 
world’s first nine-second performer in 
the 100-yard dash (he has already done 
9.1 ). Could be, but Griffin, succeeded last 
year as A&M track coach by Dick Hill 
so that he could give more time to foot- 
ball. has this reaction: 

"Who am I, or Dick Hill, to tell the 
fastest man in the world to overhaul 
himself? 1 was at Ohio State when Jesse 
Owens ran a 9.4 in high school. He never 
improved on that, even though he was 
under the best coaches in college. We 
could probably smooth Bob out— but at 
the same time we might slow him down.” 

OARING YOUNG MAN 

In the !(X) years of the flying trapeze 
only 12 performers, all professionals, 
have been able to do the difficult triple 
somersault. They are now joined by an 
amateur. Adrian Catarzi, a senior at 
Florida State University. 

A Spanish major and a member of the 
school's famous circus troupe. Catarzi is 
also the scion of a long line of circus 
folk. He and his “catcher.” Larry Camp, 
a biology major, had previously worked 
up through one and two somersaults to 
the very creditable 2'/^. Then, though 
circus tradition had held that the "tri- 
ple" was impossible until Ernie Clarke 


of the Ringling Brothers shows finally 
mastered it in 1912. Catarzi and Camp, 
the latter vitally important because of 
the split-second timing required, sut’den- 
ly achieved it one day. They have now 
perfected it and in May will be fiown to 
Europe, with 33 other students, to per- 
form triple somersaults for a month all 
over Spain. France, Italy and Greece. 

GOLD UPON THE WATERS 

Along with nearly 400,000 yachting en- 
thusiasts who crowded into New York's 
Coliseum this winter to sec the annual 
National Motor Boat Show, wc preserve 
a delightful vision of a shimmering, 
gulden sloop. For there stood a 28-foot 
Triton brushed from stem to stern, mast- 
head to deck, in gold sheen, its fittings 
no less than 14-karat gold. The idea 
was to celebrate the Pearson Corpora- 
tion's brilliant success with the Triton— 
5(K) sold in five years. But even so. un- 
derneath hard-nosed company policy 
there beat a heart of gold. After the 
show the Pearson people grandly de- 



cided to donate their gleaming beauty 
to the U.S. International Sailing Associa- 
tion. The USISA. a backer of the U.S. 
Olympic yachting endeavor, accepted 
the offer and has now put the boat up 
for bids. Whoever wants to be the first 
at his pier to skipper a gold-plated 
sloop can reach for his checkbook. The 
U.S. Olympic team gets the cash. 

CURRY'S BEAU GESTE 

In its brief and remarkably successful 
existence the Peace Corps has won ac- 
claim and gratitude around the world, 
but perhaps none so heartwarming as 
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SCORECARD .imli'iuni 

has fallen lo Corpsman Don Curry in 
Nciva. Colombia, where, among other 
things, he has been coaching a basket- 
ball team. 

Competing in the semifinals of the 
Colombian championships, Curry's cap- 
tain lost his temper and bopped an op- 
ponent on the head. He was thrown out 
of the game, but the team went on to 
win without him. Tournament rules 
state that an ousted player is out for the 
entire tournament, but the olllcials. 
taking into account that the captain was 
a key player and the next day’s game 
was for the national championship, de- 
cided to be lenient. The captain could 
play, they informed Curry. 

Curry, once a player at Southern Illi- 
nois and briefly a Las Vegas casino 
dealer, is considered a bit odd by his 
fellows because he loves good music, 
literature and painting, He established 
his oddness for all time by declaring 
that the captain would not play. The 
captain was permitted to dress for the 
game but sat it out on the bench as his 
teammates went on without him to win 
the national title 57-54. 

Never before had Colombians known 
a coach to put integrity and sportsman- 
ship before a championship and, for his 
gesture — and the fact that he won 
against the odds — the wildly cheering 
crowd hoisted Curry on its shoulders 
and paraded him about the stadium, 
singing his praises. By all odds. Corpsman 
Curry is now the most popular man in 
Neiva, Colombia. 

PUT THE BLAME ON MOM 

Apiioinimcni of Stan .Musial to buck up 
the physical fitness of American kids 
stirred Ralph Colson to reissue one of 
his favorite complaints the other day. 
Musial doesn't have a chance, says Col- 
son, who is supervisor of physical educa- 
tion. safety and health in Massachusetts' 
Department of Education. Not in a 
country where mothers drive their chil- 
dren 300 yards to school or call them in 
from play to watch TV. so that they may 
be more easily supervised. 

A track bud. Colson took a team to 
Russia in 1958. Coming from a state 
that has only five high schools with 
swimming pools, he saw 2.000 Russian 
children in an outdoor pool that is heat- 
ed so (hat it may be used all year. 

"Take stadiums." Colson went on. 
‘‘The Russians were amazed that wc had 
a multimillion-dollar stadium we use 


only once a year. [Philadelphia's John 
F. Kennedy Stadium, which is pretty 
much limited to the Ariny-Na \7 foot- 
ball gante.] We build stadiums around 
the country and then we build fences 
around them so the kids can't gel in to 
run and jump and play. There are over 
80 stadiums for kids right in Moscow, 
and they’re open from early morning 
until late at night." 

.And Colson is bemused that delin- 
quents sent to reform school have better 
athletic facilities "than the good kids." 
and that children who go out for sport 
gel regular physical examinations, while 
those who do not compete get fewer if 
any. "Who needs the physical exam the 
most?" he asked. 

"Musial's a line fellow," Colson con- 
cluded. "but we're never going lo catch 
up with the Russians in physical fitness 
until we gel the mothers interested." 

POLICEMEN'S LOT 

Among the most notably excitable of 
sports spectators arc basketball crowds, 
and this is especially true of those who 
follow Espanola (N, Mex.) High. On the 
night of the game between Fspanola and 
a traditional rival, St. Michael's High 
School of Santa Fc, Principal Robert 
MacNccly decided to assist order (and. 
incidentally, to forestall gate crashers) by 
restricting entrance lo a single door. The 
door, furthermore, was guarded by two 
policemen. Rudy Macstas and Al Valdez. 

Congestion around the gate was so 
great that children were kicked, women 
fainted and men wept. Not only that but 
the policemen sadly reported at the end 
of the evening that two watches had dis- 
appeared — one worn by Ofiiccr Macstas, 
the other by Ollicer Valdez. 

THE OLD COLLEGE TRY 

The only college we know of that makes 
skiing and horseback riding obligatory 
requirements for an engineering degree is 
Cooper Union, the New York City engi- 
neering and arts school where Abraham 
Lincoln delivered one of his more famous 
addresses. Cooper Union is situated one 
block from Broadway on New York's 
slum-crowded lower East Side. Nothing 
about its Victorian facade suggests an 
interest in the outdoors, but its interest 
is, in fact, profound. This winter Coo- 
pcr'.s 123 freshmen and two freshwomcn 
have been riding the subway from the 
college lo the farthest, wildest reaches of 
The Bronx, there to sehuss on the city's 
machine-snowed slopes. They must also 
show proficiency in horseback riding, ice 


skating, social dancing and something 
called "orientation." 

In a city of people stacked on people, 
where most young folks have their clos- 
est approach to sports facilitie.s and in- 
struction in a high school gym class. 
Cooper L nion nobly believes that a col- 
lege has an obligation lo offer the experi- 
ence of sports participation and instruc- 
tion. So. in their brave quest for such 
facilities, the Coopcriics travel from a 
Brooklyn riding academy to a grubby 
West Side 't'MCA lo the 102nd Regi- 
ment Armory to the dingy Church of 
All Nations, which provides a basket- 
ball court. The school docs not have ade- 
quate facilities of its own. and thus is 
typical of New >'ork. a city in which 
the shortage ofaihletic accommodations 
is both critical and generally unnoticed. 

Why dt>es Cooper bother? Because, 
says J. Clinton Hollingcr, professor of 
health and physical education, "superior 
mental performance is related to superi- 
or physical performance." 

THE ISOMETRIC OUCH 

The fact that isometric exercises will in- 
crease the strength of any given muscle 
has been long established hut their value 
in some sports is beginning to be ques- 
tioned. Thus. Frank Broyles, head foot- 
ball coach at .Arkansas, and his trainer. 
Bill F-crrell. have begun to suspect that 
isometrics might have been responsible 
for a rash of knee injuries on the team 
during the past two seasons. 

"We're not sure,” siiys Ferrell, "but 
our theory now is that isometrics con- 
stricts the tendons— makes (he athlete 
muscle-bound. It's sort of like weight 
lifting. Weights can build beautiful 
bodies but weight lifters get muscle- 
bound. and about all thev're good for 
[in athletics] is lo lift weights.” 

Ferrell says he is returning to the old 
practice of running the boys up and 
down the stadium steps, discarded about 
the time isometrics came in. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Elmer Flick, baseball Hall of Famer. 
on Casey Stengel's suggestion to bring 
back the spitball: "Stengel says they're 
throwing the spiltcr anyway, so we 
might as well legalize it. Thai's like say- 
ing. ‘People arc robbing banks, so wc 
ought to Icgalii’c bank robbery.' He's all 
wet about the spitler." 

• Rocky Bridges, former major leaguer, 
on what he thought of Little League 
husehall: "I think it's all right: it keeps 

'the parents off the streets." end 



Will he be a winner 
like Warren Spahn? 


At an when most i)itfh(T.s have lon^' since rclirotl 
to the sidelines, 4-i-year-old Warren Spahn had one 
of his greatest seasons. In 10(!‘h he won games 
and lost 7. All told, {)ersonal)le NN’arren has won more 
games— and struck out more men — tlian any otiier 
sontlipaw in tlie history of hasehall. 

\ot every youngster can he a Warren Spahn. In 
fact, very few even participate in organized sjwrting 
events, much less hecome stars. lJul every young 
jK'rson — if only a spectator— can he as j)hysically fit 
as tlie star athlete. 

Our national leaders have stated that pliysical 
fitness, particularly the fitness of our yoiing people, 
has never been more important tlian it is toda.v. 

'lo support the national fitness program. Equitable 
has prepared a .si)ocial film: “Vouth Physical Fitness 
— A lleport to the Nation.” If you would like to bor- 
row a print of this film for showing to community 
groui>s. contact your nearest Erjuitable ollice or 
write lo Ecpiitahlc's Imme office. 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United Stales 

Homo Avonue o1 tVia AmM'f*s, Now YotW. N Y, 100^9 ^'964 

See the Eguitat>ie Pavilion when you visit tse New York World's Fair. 


For an allrarlhe 7^5 by 11 inch reproduHion oj 
this Jrairing, tend your name and addrcjif and 
the word.'', Wurri-ti ^palin, to: Equitable, 

(t.r.o. hm iif-% y.. .V. Ktooi. 



Give a Lift 
to Your 
Leisure Life 

CURLEE Sports Coats are 
handsomely "at home" in every 
casual setting. Carefully cut from 
fine fabrics . . . deftly designed 
in a vi/onderful variety of colors 
and patterns. CURLEE Sports 
Coats and Slacks belong in the 
wardrobe of every man who 
demands style and comfort 
from his clothes. 

Write for name of nearest dealer 




Avis needs you. 
You don’t need Avis. 
Avis never forgets this. 



WeVc still a little hungry. 

We’re only No.2 in rent a cars. 
Customers aren’t a dime a dozen 
to us. 

Sometimes, when business is too 
good, they get the short end and aren’t 
treated like customers anymore. 

Wouldn’t you like the novel experience of walking 
up to a counter and not feel you’re bothering somebody? 

Try it. 

Come to the Avis counter and rent a new, lively super- 
torque Ford, Avis is only No.2 in rent a cars. So we have 
to try harder to make our customers feel like customers. 

Our counters all have two sides. 

And we know which side our bread is buttered on. 
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TROUBLE SPROUTS 
FOR THE YANKEES 


The last-place Mats, already drawing nearly as many spectators as the first-place Yanks, have 
a spanking-new stadium just a stone's throw from the nation's biggest 1964 attraction. Now 
the battle to capture New York's baseball fans enters a critical phase by WILLIAM LEGGETT 


M l'. Herman Ringler of Long Island 
is a New York baseball fan. For 
years he has owned a box seat at Yankee 
Stadium, but this year he has decided to 
buy a box seat at the Mets’ new Shea 
Stadium instead. The Mets are delighted 
to have Herman Ringler. The Yankees 
hate to lose him and would love to get 
him back. The Yankees would also 
love to have the Mets drop dead. A 
state of unconditional war exists be- 
tween the two New York baseball clubs, 
and the prize is Herman Ringler and 
his friends. 

It is almost laughable that a war, a 
skirmish or even a good shouting match 
could develop between an organization 
as rich, establishedand obviously success- 
ful as the New York Yankees and one 
as weak, young and apparently inept as 
the New York Mets. But war there is 
and, what is more, the rich, powerful 
Yankees are losing it. 

The war began when the Mets were 
formed in 1962. giving the Yankees box 
office competition from the National 
League for the first time since the Dodg- 
ers and Giants deserted to California 
four seasons before. In 1961. the last 


year the Yankees had New York to them- 
selves, they drew 1,747,725 fans. With 
the arrival of the Mets, Yankee at- 
tendance slumped to 1,493,574. That 
same year the Mets. playing in the dank 
old Polo Grounds, set a major league 
record for failure on the field, yet they 
attracted 922.530 people. Last year the 
Mets were again last in the National 
League but, curiously, attendance rose 
to 1,080.104. The Yankees again won 
the American League pennant, but their 
attendance dropped again, down to 
1,308,920, a loss of nearly half a million 
fans in two seasons. The Yankees are 
quick to point out that in 1961 Roger 
Maris and Mickey Mantle hit 61 and 54 
home runs apiece, accounting for the 
high attendance, whereas last year both 
players were often injured — the reason 
for the low attendance. But the fact re- 
mains that in New York the lOth-place 
Mets attracted nearly as many people 
as the first-place Yankees, and this has 
the Yankees worried sick. 

Bill Veeck, the onetime master show- 
man of baseball, has studied the atten- 
dance war between the two New York 
clubs and has reached this conclusion; 


■’It isastrangc phenomenon, "says Veeck, 
"a protest against the continued cold, 
machinclike excellence of the Yankees. 
It is difficult for fans to find human 
frailties on the Yankees to identify with.” 

The Yankees, taking a cold, hard look 
at themselves, obviously agree. As the 
first step in a counterattack on the grow- 
ing popularity of the Mels, the Yankees 
have hired as manager the one man in 
their midst with enough human frailties 
for a whole ball club: Yogi Berra. The 
Yankees desperately need Berra's comic 
image to counteract Casey Stengel of 
the Mets (see cover), whom the Yankees 
fired three and a half years ago in a 
master stroke of bad public relations. 
Stengel, with his marvelous stage pres- 
ence and his gift for creating newspaper 
copy, docs more for the Mets’ attendance 
than a pair of 20-game winners. Ralph 
Houk, as manager of the Yankees, was 
no match for Stengel in this respect. 
Houk was a major in the Rangers dur- 
ing World War II. and it’s hard to find 
any human frailty in that. And so the 
Yankees made him general managerand 
turned for salvation to Berra — short, 
dumpy, funny-looking Yogi coniimitJ 


A few steps from World's Fair, as model shews. Mats' stadium should attract customers from nearly half a million expected to visit exhibits daily. 
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YANKEE TROUBLE 


Berra, ihe epitome of the common man. 

Few people doiihl that Berra will give 
the Yankees a warmer image, but many 
wonder if he will be able to manage. 
"Just wail until he takes a pal of his 
out for a pinch hitter.*' says C'1c\eland's 
Birdie Tebbetts. "Or until he tries to get 
out of a jam w ith a joke. Then we'll see 
what happens.” Of course, there is noth- 
ing Tebbetts and the other managers in 
the American League would rather see 
than Yogi Berra falling flat on his face. 
But in Florida last week, as he took 
charge of the Yankees' rookie sehooL 
Berra showed two qualities he will need 
to be a successful manager and public 
relations man: command and humor. 

On his lirst day as manager. Berra 
assembled his squad of rookies on the 
ccntcr-tield grass and was launching into 
his inaugural address when a flight of 
photographers swooped down on him. 
Berra waved them away and kept his 
speech private. It was a smart move, 
simple and direct, and it showed the 
rookies and the world that Yogi Berra 
was in charge. 

Later that day a photographer asked 
Berra to "take off your cap and hold 
your index finger to your cheek. It's Sep- 
tember. and the Yankees arc three games 
out of first place and you're worried.” 
Berra smiled and said, "You must be 
cra/y.” 

The Yankees do not expect Berra 
alone to swing the bulk of New York's 
baseball fans back to Yankee .Stadium. 
This season the Yankees are going to try 
something they have never done before: 
mak'* the fan feel welcome. "We are 
no longer sitting back and waiting for 
customers." says D.in Topping Jr.. 27- 
year-old son of the Yankees' co-owncr. 
"We're going out to get them. Wc want 
family groups, business groups, things 
like that. And when we get them into 
the ball park we're going to take care of 
them. We want to make going to Yan- 
kee Stad ium seem like a wonderful thing 
to do." 

Toward that end the Yankees arc 
spending SI million to improve conces- 
sion stands and rest rooms. Polite serv- 
ice is promised, a radical departure from 
the past. Girl ushers dressed in baseball 
uniforms will add /esl. The Yankees 
have planned 6 o'clock starts for six 
Thursday night games, so that business- 
men from downtown can attend and still 
get home at a decent hour. 



tn managerial pose and wearing wrisiwatch. which a catcher could not do. Berra has spring 
training conference with his first appointee. Pitching Coach— -and still a starter— Whitey Ford. 
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This winter, to drum up interest in the 
team, the Yankee brass made a series of 
one-day stands throughout New York 
state and New England. Rerra was along, 
and so were Houk. Whiley Ford. Elston 
Howard and Clete Boyer. Everywhere 
the Yankees went their concern over the 
Mets stood out like a black eye. At one 
banquet in Connecticut. Toastmaster 
Howard Cosell, who was formerly asso- 
ciated w ith the Mels, said: “I have been 
authorized lo say it's great to be back 
in the big leagues." Introducing Jimmy 
Piersall. a former Met. Cosell said: "I 
want you to meet the real No. 37 (Sten- 
gel's number]. Jimmy." Coscll added, 
“knows how the other half lives." 

Such dull darts have only made more 
friends for the Mets. “It's curious." 
said Actor Horace McMahon recently, 
“When you talk about the Mets the 
laughter that comes back from an audi- 
ence is something like the warm kind of 
laughter that comes after you tell stories 
about little children. It's a nice sound." 

However frantically the Yankees work 
at creating that same warm image, it is 
doubtful if they can stem the flow of 
New York fans to the Mets. Al least not 
this year. For this year the Mels w ill be 
playing not in the Polo Grounds but in 
Shea Stadium, their brand-new S21 mil- 
lion jewel in Flushing. Queens. New sta- 
diums mean increased attendance, as 
proved in recent years by the Dodgers, 
Angels, Giants and Senators. People arc 
as curious to see a new stadium as they 
are a friend's new house. 

By moving to Queens, the Mets have 
landed smack in the eye of a popu- 
lation hurricane. Queens itself is the 
fastest-growing of New York's live bor- 
oughs. yet it is just a subway ride away 
from Manhattan. Nassau County (pop. 
I.394.(X)0) is only a short drive in the 
other direction. 

Already signs of warmth for the Mets 
have sprung up around Queens. One 
Charlie Rivolta. manager of a small ho- 
tel five minutes from Shea Stadium, 
stands ready to tape every Met radio 
broadcast and then eliminate the losses. 
“The Mets will never lose in my place," 
Charlie says. “If a guy feels low after 
they lose he can come in my place and 
say. ‘Hey. Charlie, lemme hear 'em win 
one.' and I'll put them on winning." 

Shea Stadium has 55.(XH) scats, and 
each one of them has an unobstructed 
view of the field, in sharp contrast to 


Yankee Stadium, with its broad girders 
and peculiar angles that in some places 
eliminate from sight wide areas of the 
playing field. The live levels of the new 
stadium are colored green, blue, orange, 
yellow and white. Tickets and escalators 
— yes, escalators- will be colored to cor- 
respond with the proper levels, so that 
no fan should lose his way. 

Like most new stadiums. Shea has a 
special club for season box holders, 
equipped with a pair of fancy bars and a 
restaurant. There is also an extra-special 
hangout called the Combo Room with 
its own bar and escalator. But of more 
interest to the average Met fan will be 
the series of attractive concession stands 
serving decent food instead of the tired 
fare that New 'r'ork sports crowds ha\e 
been held captive by for so long. 

Big. expensive scoreboards are noth- 
ing new these days, but .Shea Stadium's 
is something else again. Gn top of it is 
an l8-by-24-foot screen that could show 
movieswhen rain delays a game. It could 
also replay on video tape the home run 
that was hit just seconds before, plus a 
closeup view of the man w ho hit it. 

If the new stadium docs not lure peo- 
ple out to watch the Mels play, the little 
place on the other side of the tracks will. 
Ihe tracks in this case belong to the 
Long Island Railroad, and right on the 
other side is the New York World's 
Fair. Both the fair and the baseball 
season are scheduled to open in April, 
a happy coincidence. Say what you will 
about the fair— it has been called “the 
most horrendous hodgepodge of juke- 
box architecture ever assembled" — it 
will draw people, about 70 million of 
them in two years, On some days there 
will be as many as 5(X}.000 at the fair, all 
of them looking for a place to sit down. 
And there, just across the railroad tracks, 
will be Shea Stadium, with its 55, (XK) 
.seats and a major league ball game starl- 
ing in just an hour. (Statistics w ill proba- 
bly not be kept on how many people 
wander into the stadium thinking it is a 
part of the General Motors exhibit.) 

Of course, the World's Fair could turn 
out to be a Frankenstein for the Mets. 
People mean trafi'.c and, although SI 25 
million has been spent to improve roads 
close to the fair, TralFic Commissioner 
Henry Barnes has already made this 
cheery prediction: “I suspect the first 
man to start home from the fair in 1964 
may well pass the last man on his way 


to the fair in 1965." The fear of getting 
caught up in a world champion traffic 
jam may discourage some potential 
Met fans from attending attractive 
games. Memorial Day 1964 will be a 
good test case. It should be a 5(X).000- 
tourist day al the fair, and Aqueduct 
racetrack just down the street will draw 
another 70,0(X). There will be the usual 
Memorial Day rush to the beaches, plus 
normal amusemcni-park. golf<oursc 
and airport traffic. That afternoon, in 
the midst of what may well be the great- 
est automotive logjam in history, the 
Mets will play the San Francisco Giants. 

While the Mets arc quite willing lo 
risk a few traffic jams against the pros- 
pect of all those World's 1 air crowds, 
they do not want to become dependent 
on those same crowds, for in two years 
the crowds will be gone. It is fans like 
Herman Ringler that the Mets want lo 
keep, and lo do this they, like the Yan- 
kees, are working hard. The Mels, too. 
have had their big names — Stallard. 
Kranepool and Bearnarih — out in the 
bush country, singing the glory of the 
team. And the Mets are also thinking 
up promotions, the most bi/arrcofwiiich 
is “Boat-in Day," on which Mot fans 
with boats can sail up lo the marina 
1 50 yards front home plate, lie up. watch 
the game and sail home. In an attendance 
war sucli as the Mets and Yankees arc 
waging, anything is possible. 

Bill Veeck ponders the effect on the 
American League should the Mets pass 
the Yankees in attendance this season. 
“The Yankees have provided a certain 
stronghold of defense for the league 
these many years." Veeck says. “Any- 
thing that tarnishes that image is going 
to hurt the league. If the Yankees win 
the pennant and gel outdruwn at home, 
it's bound lo hurt them on the road. 
It's a chain-reaction sort of thing.” 

If the American League is worried 
now about the situation in New York, 
it had belter brace itself for the worst. 
The Yankees, with Mantle, Maris. Ford 
and Howard, will undoubtedly win 
another pennant, while the Mets. with 
Carmel. Selma. Kanchl and Haas, will 
probably finish last again. But in the 
war for New York's baseball fans the 
Mets and Casey Stengel arc going to 
beat the Yankees and Yogi Berra. 

FOR A LIGHTHEARTED VIEW OF SPRING 
TRAINING BY RONALD SEARLE, TURN RAGE 
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^^^rpring training is, essentially, a lazy time. No 
one overworks. Players report at 10 every morning, 
jog once around the field, take batting practice and 
then stand in clusters under the warm ^un, shagging fly 
balls and trading winter stories. Soon enough, practice 
is over, with plenty of time left for a round of golf or a 
swim back at the motel pool with the wife and kids. 

The living is so easy, in fact, that when the Los Angeles 
Angels insisted their players ride bicycles to the ball 
park for exercise, it was big news. Even when the ex- 
hibition season starts, the pace is leisurely. Regulars 
play only a few innings, then sit along the edges of 
the field, caps removed, improving their suntans. Only 
the fans in the bleachers (right) take the games seri- 
ously. To them, this is the real baseball season and 

OUT IN THE SUN AGAIN 


what happens up North later on is incidental. On the 
following pages Artist Ronald Searle takes a distinc- 
tive look at spring training in Arizona and California. 
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A foul ball in March looks as good as one in July 




Fart of spring training is sunning by the pool 




Angels on wheels ride out to practice 
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Even big winners pitch batting practice 


No fence can stop the autograph hound 
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MEET 
THE NEW 
WILT 

CHAMBERLAIN 

Pro basketball's greatest scorer changed his style and 
became a complete player this season. The result is that 
his team is winning in the West by TOM C. BRODY 

A ^l^a^gc thing Iwppencd at a National Haskclhall As- 
Nociation game in St. lAHii'- early this season. The ball 
\M»s thrown to the San { ranciseo NS'arriors' 7-fool- l i-.-ineh 
290-pound center, NVilt Chamberlain. v\ho was positioned 
near the St. Louis Hawks' basket, and Chamberlain threw 
the ball right back out to one of his teammates. This ma- 
neiiscr so unsettled hd Macaules.a former NB.\ center and 
a spectator at the game, that he nearly choked. •'Chamber- 
lain threw the hall out." he said, loosening his lie. "He 
actualls threw the ball out!" If Macauley was surprised, 
so were the Hawks, who stood around in a stale of deep 
shiKk while one of Chamberlain's teammates, cutting to- 
ward the basket, made the layup unnu)lesled. 

To understand the loss of composure by Macauley and 
the Hawks, you must remember that in previous seasons 
when the ball g«it to Chamberlain the rest of the Warriors 
would react as if tlK’y were watching a sisectacular Pacitic 
sunset. They would be open-mouthed and motionless, be- 
cause Wilt Chamberlain leads the world in taking shots. 
But so often did the ball lly back out to a moving teammate 
that night that Chamberlain scored only 22 points, esactly 
22.8 points less than he scored per game last year, and 28.4 
less than the year before, when the big center averaged a 
phenomenal 50.4 points. 

All this does not mean that Chamberlain is slipping. .A 
year ago the San braneisco fan. paying his money to see 
Will play, got his 50 points' worth all right, hut he still 
fell like someone who bought a Rolls-Royce only to dis- 
cover that the horn didn't work. San Lrancisco fans had 
every right to espect perfection from such a specimen, but 
they not only did not get perfection, they did not get to see 
the Warriors win very often, and no citi/en of San I ran- 
cisco is going to stand for that very long. I venlually they 
began to leave the Warriors alone in alarming numbers, 
except when the champion Celtics would come to town, 
and then they came to root for Ehwlon. 



With one huge hand Wilt grabs a defensive rebound in Royal game. 
Previously this was a common sight only at other end of the court. 


But that vvas last year. This season there is a new Will. 
The W arriors won (heir early game with the Hawks, mostly 
because Chamberlain was doing workaday things. He 
passed to his no-longer stationary teammates when they 
were clear, he raced buck downcourt in order to block 
shots when St, l.ouis got the ball, and he gathered up re- 
bounds on both backboards, I urihermore. Chamberlain 
has been playing this way for four months now. He is. to 
be precise, scoring less and having (he time of his life. 

So are the W arriors. a team that lists on its rosier some 
of the slowest players and worst shooters ever to play in 
the NB.A, With just 14 games remaining in the regular 
season. San I rancisco in next-to-last place this time last 
year and until recently the obvious choice to linish there 
again is in first place, ahead of the St. l.ouis Hawks and 
the defending Vkestern Division champions, the l.os Angeles 
Lakers. There is a related phenomenon: the curious fans 
of early last year are hack, along with quite a few hrand- 
new ones. W hen they press the horn now they get a sturdy, 
melodious loot for their money, 

There are. to be sure, critics who insist that the Warriors 
are tirsi only heeause the Lakers are unlucky. They arc 
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right. The Lakers are unlucky. Their two best players, 
Elgin Baylor and Jerry West, have been hurt. When West 
was lost for two weeks with a broken thumb, they lost 
eight of their next nine games. But the critics are not right 
when they say the Warriors’ lofty state is a fluke. “No 
fluke." growls Cincinnati Royal Coach Jack McMahon. 
“The Warriors are tough. Every game with them is all-out. 
dog-cat-dog, kick-’em-where-it-hurts warfare. Let up a 
little and they'll beat you to death." Why? How could such 
a bad team suddenly become so good? There are two reasons. 
The first, of course, is Chamberlain, a player Ed Macauley 
once called the worst in the world because he wasn’t doing 
what he could do. Now he is one of the best because he is 
doing just that. The other reason is Alex Mannum. 

Alex Hannum is a 6-foot-7. blue-eyed fellow who pops 
into hotel lobbies with mincing steps, grinning as if he 
were about to spring some outrageous prank like wearing 
a Bcatle wig on his balding head. Hannum’s hair first began 
to disappear in 1957. the year he took over as player-coach 
of a tired old St. Louis Hawks team and drove it to within 
two points of an NBA championship, losing to Boston in 
the seventh game in double overtime. The next year the 
Hawks went out and did it right, upsetting the Celtics, 
bringing great joy to St. Louis and a strange sort of tribute 
from Hawk President Ben Kerncr. “Hannum," siiid Kerner, 
"is not my kind of guy.” 

So Alex Hannum went to the Syracuse Nationals, and 
one year nearly beat Boston in the playoffs. Winning was 
sweet, but Hannum was homesick for California. When 
the Nats deserted Syracuse for Philadelphia, Hannum de- 
serted the Nats for Los Angeles and a job as a building con- 
tractor. A month before training camp opened, the War- 
riors’ managing director. Eddie Gottlieb, put in a call to 
Hannum and offered him the S;in Francisco job. 

"Does Chamberlain demand to play the full 48 minutes 
of every game?” Hannum asked. 

"Absolutely not," Gottlieb said. 

"Is Chamberlain going after pc’ints to insure his high 
salary?” Hannum then asked. 

“Absolutely not," said Gottlieb. 

“O.K.," said Hannum. "You got yourself a coach." 

Siin Francisco had a coach, but what Hannum got was 
no bargain. The team had the morale of a bunch of recruits 
immediately after their first G.I. haircuts. Says Hannum. "I 
realized how completely inadequate the team had become. 
They had learned to depend on Wilt so completely they 
were even incapable of beating a squad of rookies. 1 had to 
convince them that they, too, had responsibilities." 

Hannum demanded that the Warriors play all-out the 
entire time they were in a practice game, running constantly 
and finally cutting toward the basket or to an uncluttered 
spot for a jump shot. When a player began to bleed from 
the eyes. Hannum would send in a substitute. But the trou- 
ble was, these players had no stomach for continuous mo- 
tion because they knew that if Chamberlain got the ball 
they would never sec it again. 

Hannum's next task. then, was to convince Wilt Cham- 
berlain— the greatest scorer in history, the man who once 


scored 100 points in a single game, the man who holds eight 
of the 10 major scoring records— to let someone else shoot 
once in a while and to play defense with as much enthu.siasm 
as he did offense. “For us to win," said Hannum, "Wilt has 
to play like Bill Russell at one end of the court and like 
Wilt Chamberlain at the other end of the court." 

There were experts who were sure Hannum did not have 
a chance. “Chamberlain," said one eastern sportsw ritcr, “is 
a loser. Has been all his life. Neither his college nor his pro 
team has ever won a title, because he won’t take coaching. 
All he wants to do is score points." Alex Hannum. however, 
insists he had no trouble at all getting Chamberlain to play 
it his way. Whether he did or not, he obviously persuaded 
Wilt. And to a man. the Warriors were willing to give Han- 
num's battle plan a try. “W'hat could we lose?" says For- 
ward Tom Mcschcry. “Ourshirts? We'd already lost those." 

Chamberlain, of course, had quite a bit more than his 
shirt to lose, having parlayed his scoring talents into a 
S70,000-a-year job that enables him to drive a Bentley and 
to maintain apartments in San Francisco. Los Angeles and 
New York. He says now. "I don't care about points or my 
salary. All I care about is winning the NBA championship." 

For those who insist that all this is just so much talk, 
there was a game in Philadelphia last month in which the 
Warriors came on the floor at half time trailing the 76ers by 
15 points. In the next three minutes Chamberlain blocked 
four shots, picked up seven defensive and three offensive re- 
bounds and was the playmaker. controlling the ball in one 
gigantic hand until a teammate was clear for a shot. Finally 
Hannum had to call a time-out so that his big center could 
stop laughing. The Warriors had outscored the 76ers 20-3. 
and Wilt’s contribution was four points. Said Hannum, 
“He didn’t exactly look like a man who was disappointed." 

With Chamberlain now doing what everyone expected of 
him all along. San Franci.sco fans are coming back. They 
like him and his perpetual-motion supporting cast, and 
they like winning. About the only people not happy are the 
Warriors’ opponents. The St. Louis Hawks’ 6-foot-9, 240- 
pound Zelmo Beaty, for example, found out recently that 
he can no longer lake Chamberlain's great strength for 
granted. Unable to slow Wilt down with conventional mal- 
treatment, Beaty tried to yank his shorts off. Chamberlain, 
who can press 400 pounds without breathing hard, makes 
it a point to control his temper, primarily because he is 
genuinely afraid he might kill somebody. Beaty’s unethical 
yank, hovsever, was too much. Wilt flicked an arm, and 
Beaty flew across the floor like a man shot out of a cannon. 
Referee Mcndy Rudolph rushed over to him and .said: "f-or 
God's sake, stay down. man. Don't even twitch a muscle.” 
Beaty didn’t twitch, and he is still active in the NBA. 

Baltimore's Terry Dischinger has a recurring nightmare. 
It was born the recent night the Warriors beat the Bullets 
120-1 18. Dischinger got away from his man and went in for 
the last — tying — shot of the game. “I don’t know whether 
the shot would have gone in.” he said, “and I never found 
out. Wilt jumped up and grabbed it with hol/t hands, and 
that was the game." To S;in Francisco’s way of thinking, 
that is the game. end 












Kept under wraps unfit Just before the biggest U.S. stock-car race, a trio of souped-up Piymouths swept the Daytona 
500 in stunning array, and emerged as brilliant challengers for the supremacy held by Ford by HUSTON HORN 


SWOOP OF A SECRET WEAPON 


O f the hundreds of stcKk-car races 
held in the U.S. each year, none 
commands more respect from the public 
than the fast, demanding Daytona 500- 
miler. The vast Daytona International 
Speedway is the site of the year’s first 
high-speed, closed-circuit race and two 
of the Big Three car manufacturers 
(Cieneral Motors pretends not to care 
about nicing. but docs) spend huge sums 
getting ready to compete there. How 
they make out at Daytona, they realize, 
can affect their showroom trallic for 
months to come. Says one Michigan 
automan; “Whatever happens in Day- 
tona is the talk of all Detroit 20 minutes 
later." 

At 20 minutes past 4:15 o’cloek last 
Sunday, then, all Detroit was talking 
about one of the biggest industry upsets 
in years. Chrysler Corporation’s Piym- 
ouths. long considered the patsies of 
long-distance stock-car racing (although 
they have done well on short tracks), had 
suddenly demolished the supremacy of 
the bord Motor Company. Piymouths 
had llnished 1. 2. 3 in the ihrcc-and-a- 
quarter-hour race, with the nearest Ford 
in fourth place, the nearest Mercury in 
sixth. And in winning, curly-haired, 26- 
year-old Richard Petty had rather awe- 


somely lapped the field. Despite 20 min- 
utes of slow travel under caution lights 
flashed on for three accidents. Petty av- 
eraged 154.334 mph to better l-ireball 
Roberts’ 500 record by almost two miles 
per hour. 

Chrysler's little scheme to dominate 
stock-car racing began almost three 
years ago when the 1964 Plymouth- 
Dodge body (except for superficial styl- 
ing differences, the s;imc body is used for 
both cars) Itr.st went on the drafting 
table. But the most important part of 
the plan was put into action 18 months 
ago when Chrysler dusted off and rede- 
signed an engine type it had abandoned 
in the late 1950s. 

Where most modern engines in Amer- 
ican-made cars have wedge-shaped com- 
bustion chambers over each cylinder. 
Chrysler’s reborn racing engine had 
domed heads the shape of inverted cere- 
al bowls. The snap, crackle and pop such 
a design gives to an engine is formidable, 
and when that engine was placed into 
the new streamlined Plymouth-Dodge 
body, a smile spread over the face of 
Ronnie Householder. Ronnie's title is 
staff engineer in charge of special events, 
which means he is in charge of rac- 
ing at Chrysler, another way of saying 


in charge of attempting to defeat Ford. 

“We have nothing to do with the 
body design," said Householder, “but I 
cannot deny that we are rather pleased 
at how well our separate efforts have 
complemented one another." House- 
holder claimed the new engine devel- 
oi>ed only about 400 horsepower, but 
few at Daytona accepted that. “We're 
400 ourselves," said a f'ord man, “and 
they've got us by 100 horsepower if 
they’ve got us by 10." 

Whatever its true potential, the secret 
of Chrysler’s new engine was so well 
kept that company publicity men did 
not even know about it until three days 
before the cars were delivered to Day- 
tona. It was there, of course, that Ford 
first Si\w (hem. Ford had won the first 
three positions at the Riverside (Calif.) 
500 in January against other 1964 Piym- 
ouths and Dodges and had no reason to 
worry about Daytona. "When they saw 
what we'd brought along this time,” said 
a Chrysler Corporation vice-president, 
understating the case, “I think they felt 
a certain dismay.” 

Ford’s dismay deepened as Piymouths 
turned on the speed. In practice one 
Plymouth went up to 175.370 mph, an- 
other made the two-and-a- mnUnued 


Victorious Plymouth (left) driven by Richard Petty takes the high road in a warmup race, displaying winning SOO form by tapping three Fords 
PttCR CUSTER 
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half-mile circuit of the track at 174.910. 
The best elToris by the company-spon- 
sored f ords and Mercurys (which, like 
Plv mouth and Dodge, use the same bas* 
ie engmc and bods ) sserc all under 170. 
Probabls the most infuriating thing that 
happened I'lefore Sunday's race came on 
friday: in a l(H)-mile iiualifying race, 
Ricitard IVtty finished thiril in his Plvm- 
ouih esen though he was out of gas in 
the last two miles of the lin.il lap. He 
was just beaten by a Dodge and a Plym- 
outh which passed him inches in front 
of the finish line. I ord was a late fourth. 

Adding to I ord's frustrations was the 
fact that, because of some aerod>namic 
ingredient in the Ph mouth's and Dodge's 
body shapes, they could not be ciTectivc- 
1\ slipsireamcd— or drafted, as they say 
in Daytona. Slipstreaming —tailgating 
the car ahead as closely as a driver's 
nerves permit — enables the trailing car 
to match the leading car's speed at sub- 
stantially lower engine revolutions. This 
means that a less powerful car can often 



Cigar-enewmg Connie Househo/def.C/yrys/er 
racing chief, masterminded Daytona victory. 
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keep up with its betters, and that an 
equal car can travel at an engine-nursing 
pace. 

Furthermore, a move by Ford to 
throw a really hot overhead camshaft 
engine into later races seemed blocked 
when Bill France, president of both the 
Daytona Speedway and N.ASCAR. the 
siock-car sanctioning body, said such 
an engine would not be allowed to race 
on NASCAR tracks. Jacque Passino. 
Householder's counterpart at Ford Di- 
vision. growled. "Ue'll see about that." 
and said the overhead camshaft engine 
would indeed appear. 

Since it was just about too late for 
anything else, the ITird men indulged in 
sontc high-octane griping. John Holman, 
who heads up the Ford stock-car racing 
elTort. went immediately to the IckmI 
Plymouth dealer and demanded delivery 
of four of the new engines. Stock-car 
racing rules, as established by NASCAR, 
require all equipment to Ise generally 
available to the public, and Holman was 
sure the new Chrysler engine was not. But 
it was. The dealer sold him one. Some- 
one else close to the Ford team then 
wondered aloud if the low prolilc of the 
Plymoulhs and Dodges was within al- 
lowable limits. That too checked out. 
(Charges, countercharges and profes- 
sional intolerance arc as much a part of 
stock-car racing as gasoline and check- 
ered flags, The situation was so competi- 
tive. indeed, that even in their hours of 
glory, the Dodge and Plymouth people 
did not speak to one another beyond the 
bare necessities of civility.) 

.Some badly needed cheering vvas giv- 
en the Ford men Saturday evening by 
Henry F'ord II himself, who assembled 
his Daytona forces and told them, in 
elTect. to stop worrying and start plan- 
ning for the races ahead. He was. he 
said, behind them for the long haul and 
would see that they got the hardware 
u ith w hich to win. 

Passino, a veteran of lean racing years 
as well as good ones, even managed to 
squeeze out a quip. ".After all." he said, 
"stock-car racing is just a carnival. To 
get people out you have to throw some 
Christians to the lions. This year it seems 
to K’ our turn to gel thrown." 

.Still, the best joke in town was the 
one about the Le Mans start. If they had 
that at Daytona instead of the usual 
rolling start, it went, everyone would 
run and get into the nearest Plymouth. 
But if there was a kind of despair in the 


conversations of those not connected 
with the Chrysler cars, all hands worked 
diligently to produce rcs|vectable speeds. 
The cars racing Sunday stayed behind a 
high fence, and there was a strict security 
check of all those allowed inside. Fach 
day llie cars would roar out of the com- 
pound like circus lions and tigers out for 
air and cvcrcisc, and after they had run 
their practice laps llicy were returned 
to quarters. Then, no matter what, it 
seemed, mechanics began to lake iliem 
apart, removing whole engines and cast- 
ing them aside like a dentist pulling 
teeth, dropping out transmissions, pry- 
ing into dilfereiitials, realigning front 
ends, rebalancing wheels. 

Alway s the mechanics were pressed for 
time because of a rule that forbade any 
work after 5 p.m, So. within permissible 
hours, they remade Paul Goldsmith's 
Plymouth after a slipping clutch allowed 
the engine to over-rev and burst as Paul 
led a preliminary race. Wlien they had 
the time, drivers and mechanics froni the 
Ford and Mercury teams stood around, 
hands in pockets, looking glumly down 
at the Plymoulhs and Dodges. 

The word that C hrysler had the hot 
car litis year wa^ not long getting around 
the South, where stock-car racing thrives 
us a form of self-identifying cntorlain- 
ment. If you own a Plym<tuth. you get 
out to the tracks and root, by George, 
for racing Plymoullts. Racing writers 
were genuinely impressed by the Plym- 
oulhs and Dodges, and Chrysler itself 
took big newspaper advertisements after 
the cars had qualified in the 1 70s. Conse- 
quently. by Saturday night nearly every 
one of the city's 40.000 beds for tran- 
sients was taken (there were still a few 
available for S45) and for late arrivals 
the V'enus Lounge on the road to the 
Speedway stayed open for dining and 
dancing until 5 a.m. Leaving at closing 
time would pul one in good position to 
gel a head start on what developed into 
a heroic traffic jam Sunday morning 
better, indeed, than last year's, when 
some fans were three days linding their 
abandoned cars after the race was over. 
Altogether. Daytona's population of 
75.CHX) had increased almost UX>‘ \ by 
race time, and ns pocketbook had been 
suilTed wiili some 3 million out-of-town 
dollars. 

W hen the race began. F'ord could only 
hope ihal recent history would repeat 
itself. Last year Chevrolels had beaten 
Fords in practice and qualifying races. 



A step into tomorrowl These are the first Jarman 
shoes made of DuPont’s amazing new CORFAM 


The creators of Nylon, Dacron and Orion now have come up 
with CORFAM. an amazing new shoe-upper material. Corfam 
looks and feels like fine leather. It is flexible and long-wearing; 
it "breathes;” it holds its shape better; it is more water-repellent; 
it keeps its shine longer. DuPont's research scientists spent years 
developing, testing and perfecting Corfam. It is an upper worthy 
of the highcst-quality Jarman shoes — which means Motion-Fit 
shoes, of course. To be fully convinced of the many virtues of 
Corfam. see these handsome shoes and try them on — at your 
nearby Jarman dealer’s. (Don’t forget that every Jarman style 
is “wear-tested" to fit with more comfort.) 

Available at Jarman dealers throughout the countrv. Aho Jarman Jrs. for bots. 


SaO’X'IOMT-FI’T' 

•Ikoes 

SHAPED TO F(T THE FOOT IN MOTION 
You don't SM the differtnee in Jarman 
Motion-Fit shoes-you fael It! No break-in re- 
quired; wonderful comfort and support from 
the first step. Jarman's hichest-quality shoes. 
Above styles now featurinc Corfam uppers. 


Left; J7606 *23.90 

C*ntap;J7eiS . *34.90 

R.ght- J7eri (aUo in brownt *34 90 



JARMAN SHOECOMPANV'NASHVILLE 3. TENNESSEE* A DIVISION OF 



Enjoy Life! 


Enjoy Lite with 

MILLER HIGH LIFE 


Pleasure for everyone! A clear, clean taste... 

glowing with a deep-down goodness, 
sparkling with a special lightness... distinctive! 


Brefrved only in Mi/ivaukee . . . noturaliy. 
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Alien J. linJznnka, Ailorney 

Why Allen Indzonka uses a postage meter 
to mail 15 letters a day— 


bul h;id failed mechanically in the 500, 
But Richard Petty, as he pulled on his 
bourd-stitr fireproof coveralls before he 
got into his blue Plymouth, had no wor- 
ries on that score. "1 don't think I've 
ever gone into a race feeling more confi- 
dent about the outcome.*' he said. 

Which is maybe carrying prescience a 
little too far. Not only did Petty's Plym- 
outh carry him to victory, he led the 
pack for the last 375 miles and wound up 
a full lap ahead of the nest car (Jimmy 
Pardue's Plymouth) and two full laps 
aliead of the third car (this time Paul 
(loldsmilh's JMymouth). Petty had 
broken in a new engine on the parade 
laps. Back there in the distance came the 
Fords, the .Mercurys and. little as the 
(■lifyslcr people wanted to talk about it. 
the Dodges that had looked so promis- 
ing earlier in the week. But Chrysler had 
enough to cheer about without being 
greedy. With the exception of one Dodge, 
which went out of the race after its right 
front lire blew, all the Plymouth and 
Dodge factory ears finished the race. 

Ford, of course, was plenty blue, but 
there had been moments w hen it looked 
like all was not lost. A. J. Foyt. the In- 
dianapolis “500" winner in 1961 and one 
of the world's best race drivers in any 
kind of car. had held his factory Ford 
up with the front-running Plymoulhs for 
60 of the middle laps. The Plymouth 
people later sniffed that he had finally 
got the hang of riding in their vacuums 
and had no business being that near the 
front. In any event, all was clearly lost to 
Ford when FoyTs engine quit running, 
just like that, on the I27lh of the race's 
200 laps. Ford's other big gun. Fireball 
Roberts, had lost his power way back at 
the beginning in the 13th lap. 

Petty earned about S35.000 and be- 
came the second man in his family to win 
the Daytona 500. His father. Lee. w-on 
at ihc Speedway in 1959. the year it 
opened (Lee's prize had been a mere 
SI9.050). 

Richard's next assignment for Plym- 
outh will be the Atlanta 500 in April. 
That could be interesting, he said. 

“If Ford shows up with a real kit — 
you know what J mean?— then that race 
will be a personal race between the driv- 
ers. But if Ford don't do anymore than 
they did this time, 1 don't guess tliere'll 
be much difference in the final result." 
Hut as Henry Ford had been saying the 
night before, there were going to be some 
changes made. Snap, crackle, pop. eho 


“There arc only two people in 
this ortice. including me: and I'm 
out quite a bit. I like to dispense with 
detail as much as possible— that's 
why we got the postage meter. We 
buy postage only twice a year. We 
never run out. We always have the 
stamp wc want. We got rid of a 
sponge cup and stamp sticking. 
Aren't those reasons enough?'* 

You may be a small business, 
but you can have the convenience, 
clliciency and neatness of metered 
mail. Pitney-Bowes DM — the low- 
cost. desk model postage meter 
machine is made for you. More than 
a hundred thousand small businesses 
use the DM. More than one-lhird of 
DM Users average less than $1 a day 
in postage! 

The DM prints postage as you 
need it. directly on the envelope or 
on gummed tape for parcel post. 
Any amount for any kind of mail. 
You always have the right stamp. 
You don’t have to keep a locked 
stamp box. Or make a trip to the 
postoflke when stamps run short. 

i Pitney-Bowes 

Originator of the 
~ Postage Meter 


You no longer need to separate and 
stick little adhesive stamps or stock 
pre-stamped envelopes. With every 
meter stamp, you can print your 
own .small ad. if you want one. 



I he meter is set by the postolllce 
for as much postage as you want to 
buy, a little or a lot. It protects your 
postage from loss, damage, misuse; 
gives accurate automatic postage 
accounting on two registers. 

There arc powered models for the 
larger mailers. Ask any of 190 PB 
otlices for a demonstration. 

fRJE: Booklet, "ft Quesliont to A\k Your- 
self ABont Your L‘\e of the V.S. Mails." 
plus hanily po\Uil rote chart including 
/ifH- parcel post /M/e.t. 

r— 

I PITS! v-Bow I s, Inc. J 

I 905'» Pacitic Si,. Stamford. Conn. P6904 I 
,J Please send ftee booklet and postal J 
I rate chart. I 
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PART 3: GOREN’S NEW FORMULA 


The least used of bridge’s tactical weapons are the double and redouble, because too many players are afraid 
of them. You can make these bids the most valuable in your arsenal BY CHARLES GOREN WITH JACK OLSEN 


DOUBLING WILL DOUBLE YOUR FUN 


Most bridge plavcr.s doubJe neilher wiscJy nor wcJJ — and 
certainly not enough. Some players sit around and wait for 
cinch doubles insured by the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corp. This is like trying to make one's way in the world by 
waiting for a rich uncle to die. Others have a built-in radar 
that tells them precisely the wrong time to double. When 
the right time comes, the radar set isn’t working. 

A knack for doubling can make up for many a sin. and 
a lack of the knack can turn an otherwise competent bridge 
player into a permanent loser. Over any period of time 
longer than a few weeks, you cannot win at contract bridge 
unless you know how to double. All that saves Mr. Average 
Player is that he is playing against other Mr. Average Play- 
ers. and they haven’t tK)thercd to learn the rudiments of 
doubling, cither. Do you think I’m being too harsh? Well, 
before you make up your mind, peruse this list of rules 
about doubling: 

Never take your partner out of a business double. 

Never double the opponents into game. 

Never double on the cards you expect partner to hold; 
double on your own hand. 

Double little slams if you hold two aces; double grand 
slams with one. 

Any double at the level of one is for takeout. 

A double of a new suit is for takeout. 

Do you follow these rules? Most of them? Any of them? 
Well, they arc all wrong. And yet these “Tulc.s.” or minor 
variants of them, make up the average bridge player’s ap- 
proach to doubling. 1 don't know why. There has never 
been a book on bridge that advocated any of them. There 
has never been a competent teacher who taught them. And 
there never will be. unless someone decides to write //<»w to 
Lose at Coniracl BrUifu-. 

The trouble with these rules is not merely that they will 
cause you to make bud doubles, but that they add up to a 
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wcak-sister philosophy of bridge that can only be described 
in ihc teen-agers' favorite word: “chicken." I am going to 
introduce you to a bolder approach, one that will earn 
you quite a few extra tenths of a cent and at the same time 
make the game more fun. If you master this method the 
Smiths dossn the street are going to get the shock of their 
lives when they drop in for a relaxing session of bridge. 
Tliey arc going to spend the evening doubled and redoubled, 

But first you are going to have to learn when /jf»f to 
double. And the most important double not to make is the 
one that enables the opponents to fulfill a contract they 
would never have made without it. This is not only the 
worst double in bridge, it is also one of the most common. 
Let's say our man holds a hand shaped like this: 

♦ ({Jxx VKJx ♦A<M ♦tjxx 

1 1 is left-hand opponent opens the bidding w ith one spade, 
his right-hand opponent jumps to three spades, and now it 
is too late for him to get into the bidding. But he reckons 
himself lucky, because that poor idiot on his left has been 
led up the garden path and now has taken the contract to 
four spades, “Douhlc!" says our hero. Not only docs he 
have more than enough points to set the hand, he figures, 
but he also has four trumps to the queen-jack. The hand 
has to go down. And then a funny thing hapi>cns on the 
way to the penally. Declarer makes the contract with an 
ovcrlrick and chalks up 390 points of his own — or 490, if 
he's vulnerable, plus the bonus for rubber. 

Oddly enough, our hero's reasoning was correct, to a 
point. The hand did have to go down, until he doubled. 
After that it was a snap for declarer; he knew exactly where 
all the outstanding strength lay. Two finesses through the 
queen-jack of trumps rendered those "sure tricks" null and 
void, and from then on it was just a question of whether he 
made four spades or In c. There arc all sorts of variations of 
this five-star exhibit in bridge's chamber of horrors. There 
is the double of four unmakable hearts that drives declarer 
into four makabic spades. And there is the double of five 
spades that (I shudder to say it) drives declarer into a safe 
small slam in a minor suit- a slam he never would have bid 
if he hadn't been forced to, I have even seen the living end: 
the double of a small slam that drives declarer into a grand 
slam that makes. The partner of this doubler was very re- 
strained about It. 1 thought. He only assaulted him with 
bare fists. 

Most blunders ot this kind derive from the same specious 
reasoning on the part of the errant doubler. He reckons 
that he has to double because he holds so much power. 
But, in fact, that is the very reason he should not double. 
Allow me to explain this apparent paradox: when you dou- 
ble on a powerhouse you are providing the declarer with 
invaluable information by positioning the problem hand 
for him. But you might ask: With your own powerhouse, 
plus the points in partner's hand, shouldn't you be able to 
set the contract easily'.' Thai's just it: if the other team has 
reached game in the face of your own 14- or 15-point hand 
there aren't any high cards left for your partner to he hold- 
ing. If there has been any sanity whatsoever in the oppo- 
nents' bidding, there can't be anything across from you 
except, perhaps, an idle jack or queen. (And if there isn't 
any sanity in your opponents' bidding, you don’t need my 
advice on when to double them.) 


There is no bid that requires so much intelligent thought 
as the double. The more muscle you have, the more sus- 
picious you should be. After all. your opponents aren't 
there to throw money away. If they somehow- arrive at game 
in the face of your own powerful holdings, they must have 
some special reason. Under these conditions, you should 
believe your ears, not your eyes, '^ ou can count your own 
points exactly, but you can't count the opponents' distribu- 
tion exactly— and it is distribution more than high cards 
that makes or breaks the average contract. 

Just to get a small idea of the perils of doubling on your 
own powerhouse, consider this hand from the TIorida State 
Championships several years ago. Harry llarkavy of Miami 
Beach was the declarer, and doubling Harry is not one of 
the recommended ways to get rich. The bidding was pecu- 
liar. and the less said about it the better. At any rale. Harry, 
sitting South, wound up in three hearts. Put yourself in the 
position of the Last player, Against a contract of three 
hearts, he held: 

♦ 5 » .A K <) 9 ♦ K 9 I ♦ (JIO 7 2. 

Not only that, but his partner had put in a spade ovcrcall 
earlier in the bidding. Was there ever a better time to dou- 
ble'.* [;ast doubled and scon found out that, yes, there were 
better times. Here arc the hands; 


KAST 


V A K <i 9 .I 

♦ K 9 t 

♦ ({ to 7 2 


S<HTIl 
^ to 7 1 
V Id K 6 .1 2 
♦ r> 

4 A K S 1 


WKST 

4 K 1) J A 6 n 

» — 

« tno 8 2 

A J 9 3 


NORTH 

♦ .\9 2 
» J 7 I 

♦ A J 7 .t 3 
4 K 6 


West opened the king of spades, which was won with 
dummy’s ace, Harry laid down the ace of diamonds and 
then trumpied a diamond. He cashed the king and ace of 
clubs and ruffed a club in dummy. Then he trumped an- 
other diamond in his own hand and another club in dum- 
my! Now Harry had taken eight of the required nine tricks, 
and poor East was still sitting there with his five trumps 
headed by the A K Q. Harry had only three trumps topped 
by the 10 in his hand, but he was on the board. A diamond 
lead completed the rout. If East trumped low. Harry could 
overtrump. If East trumped high, Harry could discard a 
spade and make his 10 of trumps on the third heart lead 
from East. Three hearts, doubled! 

I confess that East hail to douhlc. And yet he could not 
set the contract with a combined partnership holding of 23 
points in high cards, including the top three trumps. Re- 
member this deal the next time you get ready to unleash 
a double when your own hand is loaded. 

One of the typical causes of poor doubling is a player's 
inability to use the point-count tabic defensively. Not that 
point count doesn’t allow for this: there arc specific rules 
for evaluating a hand defensively as well as olTensively. But 
not all players arc capable of going both ways, like u star 
college halfback. They arc demons at counting their hands 
for opening bids and responses, but they haven't the 
vaguest idea what their hands arc worth against opposing 
bids and responses. Here your ow n native intelligence must 
take over. If you're defending and you hold a guarded king 
or an acc-quccn in a suit, you are justified in looking fondly 
on them, provided the suit has been bid strongly to your 
right. If the suit has been bid strongly to your left, your 
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For people who want straight answers. 

Tlie Solid, Silent Super Torque FORD responds 
with a crackling combination of 
acceleration, braking power, balance, strength, 
precision control and road-clinging suspension. 
That’s total ] )erldrinance -and it was relined 
in open competition. Any questions? 

FORD 


Put them straight to a Ford. 


Falcon • Fairlanc ■ Ford • Thunderbird 
WINNFR OF MOTOR TRENO'S 
CAR OF I HE YEAR AWARD 



Come home with us to Paris 
on a 1964 Jet- A way Holiday 



See Paris, Europe, the world, in style. 
Save money, too. That's whot on Air 
France Jet-Awoy Holiday is all about. 
Perhaps the word "fours" seems 
unglomorous. Not the way Air Fronce's 
travel experts have planned them. (And 
who should know more about world 
travel than the world's largest airline?! 
You con choose from eight excitingly 
different 1964 Jet-Awoy Holidays — from 


on Air/Sea Holiday that includes a 
voyoge on the luxurious S.S. Fronce, to o 
Ulysses-like exploration of the Greek 
Islands (port of on Itoly/ Yugoslavia 
Greece tour). Or perhaps the 
sumptuous Hilton Hotel Holidoy through 
Europe or around the world is just what 
you've been looking for. There's enough 
ffexibility in each tour so thot you con 
toiler many aspects to your own vs 


porticulor interests. Cost? As low 
as $666 including round-trip fores, 
hotels, sight-seeing, even meals. And 
highlighting every Jet-Away Holiday is 
the Air France flight itself; ask onyone 
who hos flown with us about the meals, 
the service, the otmosphere. Your Travel 
Agent or local Air France office will be 
glad to make your 1964 vacation dreoms 
come true with o Jet-Away Holidoy. 


AIR FRANCE 
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guarded king is probably worth nothing and your ace- 
quccn only one trick. If you hold A K x, or even A K x x, 
you may be justified in counting two defensive tricks in the 
suit, but if your partner has bid or supported the suit, the 
opponents figure to have a singleton or a void and this 
knocks your ace and king into a cocked hut. If you hold 
something like AKQxxorAKQxxx, you can bet the 
suit is worth a maximum of one defensive trick whether 
partner has supported it or not. And it may be worth 
nothing. 

The key to learning when not to double is distribution. 
Many a player will look at 16 points in his own hand and 
figure, "'Wcl!. there arc only 40 points in the deck, so that 
niean.s the opponents haie a maximum of 24 and probably 
less.” When opponents go to game, this arithmetic special- 
ist will double “on the points.” Now and then, agiiinsl 
poor bidders, he will have a 
good double. But all too 
often he finds himself un- 
strung by distribution. Too 
late he realizes that in this 
particular deal there were 
not only 40 points in the 
deck but 50 or more, count- 
ing short suits, long trumps, 
dummy points, self-estab- 
Jj.shing suits, etc. Under 
these conditions it is pos- 
sible for the opponents to 
hold a game or even a slam 
despite the doubler’s 16 
points. Sometimes there arc 
ways to spot these freak sit- 
uations, if you study your 
hand and keep your cars 
cocked. One method is to 
utilize what Ely Culbertson 
called ihe’Mawof symmetry” 
of distributions, or, as more 
plainspokenplayers have put 
it, “One freak, all freaks.” 

If your own hand is a weird one. you’d better make the 
assumption that the other hands arc composed approxi- 
mately the same way. Even if your own hand is square 
(no-trump distribution, if not no-trump points), you may 
be able to spot strange holdings. Perhaps an opponent has 
opened three or four of a suit, or the opposition has blasted 
to a game contract even though you and partner have been 
bidding, or they have unhesitatingly contracted for game 
in a suit in which you're loaded. These arc all tip-offs that 
something is rotten. You may have a double, but more 
than likely, this is a 50-point hand with freak distributions 
that give the declarer many more points than he figured to 
have on the arithmetic of the matter. 

Now. it is possible to take all that I have told you about 
doubling so far and use it to an ignoble end — for example, 
by letting it usurp the place of your own good judgment. I 
can hear some supcrconscrvative player telling his partner 
next Tuesday night: “Yes, partner. I A/ich' I could set the 
contract in my own hand, but Charles Goren says not to 
double when you have a powerhouse.” Charles Goren de- 


murs. Every now and then (he opponents will get them- 
selves into a just plain awful contract, through unfortu- 
nate distribution or bad luck or inept bidding. If it’s rea- 
sonably clear to you that this has happened, of course you 
must double. 

Anyway, it is far more fun to talk about doubles you 
shouUt make, and from now on we shall. Here arc a few 
doubles that can add spice to your game: 

Doubles of early overcalls. 

Doubles “into game.” 

Probing doubles. 

Each of these is useful, but if I had to say which of the 
three is the sheerest joy, it would be the probing double. 
Also it is .safe, profitable and. best of all, you get frequent 
chances to use it. The probing double is a double based on 
a moderately good defensive hand and the expectation that 
partner holds a similar sort 
of hand. It is used against 
game contracts eked out in 
such a cautious manner that 
the opponents are clearly 
marked for minimum game 
holdings or a shade less. It 
is a gambler's double, but the 
odds are allon the gambler's 
side if he judges the cards 
are well placed for defense. 
You hold as East: 

♦ xxxx trKQx 
X ♦ Q J X X X 

Partner passes to open 
the auction, Now you must 
listen closely to the adverse 
bidding. Suppose it goes: 

North: one spade. South: 
three spades, North: four 
spades. 

The opposition sounds 
strong, and your best bet is 
to remain silent. Silence is 
also golden if the opposi- 
tion bidding goes: North: one no trump. South: three no 
trump. 

Or: 

North: one spade. South: two hearts. North: four hearts. 

In cases like these the enemy bidding has been strong and 
positive. You hold eight points in high cards, but from the 
sound of things your partner has little or nothing. Now sup- 
pose you hold that same hand and the opposition bidding 
goes like this: 

North; one spade. South: two spades. North: three 
spades. South: four spades. 

Or like this: 

North: one spade. South: one no trump. North: two 
hearts. South: two no trump. North: three no trump. 

Or even like this: 

North: one heart. South: one spade. North: two hearts. 
South: two spades. North; three clubs. South: three spades. 
North: three no trump. 

None of this bidding is particularly strong and. in fact, 
each of the three sequences fairly well marks the opposition 

coMinutd 



The partner on the right doubled opponents into a makable slam. 
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WHICH IS THE GUEST OF 

AIJiKUr l^ICKV 


The one with the face, of course. 

He’s got a name — 

and a big smile — 

and a personality- 
all of which make him a real person. 
This is how Albert Pick hotels and 
motels look upon their guests — as 
real persons, with real needs. And 
this is why we satisfy so many 
people. They object to the idea that 
they're faceless products of an auto- 
mated age. and they object to being 
treated as if they were. So they stay 
at Albert Pick hotels and motels, 
where they’re greeted by real people, 
given good service, and leave with a 
real good feeling. If you've had that 
faceless feeling at hotels and motels 
where you’ve stayed, try one of our 
thirty three. With us. you're as real 
as Philip Keller of North Andover. 
Massachusetts, the one with the 
face. He’s a real guest, you know. 



HOTELS 


MOTELS 


IN TWENTY NINE CITIES 

lmm»dtel* raiarveli'ans Ot enr Albtf* Pitk Haiti, Maltl, 

PICK HOTELS; B>i iiiin(liin /Chxtta /C>«c-'inili / 
ClortUnd/ColUTBiii, 0 /Dalisil'fhnl, Hicl> McnntiMlii/ 
NcMYetk Bdment PliM / P<lltbuf(l< '« le<ii('&»Jlh Sk4/ 

ALBERT PICK MOTELS; ChallinMij/CkXilt WillM i 

Mels' LeSi«i/C4lo'i4o Serxiit/CeluMbx. 0 l>«i>ei'w>4e 


lnni/( Imsint. Men /Hiiiitbeii. Pi Nai.enwd* Inn)/ 
HeMivilie. Ala / UgisiiMc. K« ' Miamc Beacn/Mebiia / 



pniiadelBKia/Nto Tork'Watnmiien D C 

(•Kutive OP<cr« MN WMk*' D' . Cnxale « 
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as having a borderline game at best. 
Usually such bidding will he accompa- 
nied by hulhngand putfmgarul searching 
of the soul and long hesitations, which 
you arc entitled to take into considera- 
tion. Unless you arc facing chronic un- 
derbidders (and you should have learned 
this early in the first rubber), they are 
marked for a bare minimum- -pttrhaps 
the necessary points for a game, but more 
likely u few- less. This is the lime to 
pounce. Make a probing double. 

The arithmetic is simple. Igiuiringdis- 
tribution. you and partner are silting on 
about 14 points. In other words, your 
partnership and the opposing partner- 
ship have equal chance of success. > on 
have barely enough to set the contract; 
they have barely enough to make it. But 
yimr points are more or less evenly di- 
vided. and your curds suggest that de- 
clarer will be "unlucky." This is the 
toughest assignment for a declarer, He 
never knows which way to finesse, whom 
to squee7e. a rul other si ra tegic necessities. 
Moreover, you and your partncrwill get 
the first chance to upgrade your holdings 
by means of the first lead; you should be 
able to reach each other's hands occa- 
sionally. and. since the opponents have 
bid and you have not. you will know far 
more about their hands than they will 
know about yours. 

Of all the doubles in bridge, this is the 
one least made, and yet the ingredients 
for this kind of double arc p^e^ent about 
once in every session. If you don't think 
so. probe your memory and try to recall 
some of the undoubled contracts you 
have set. Observe, please, that the prob- 
ing double doesn't carry with it the pit- 
falls of the powerhouse double. This time 
you hold all the high cards; you 
have merely sniffed out a situation where 
the defensive armament is arrayed on 
both sides of the table. Nine times out of 
10. at least until your friendly bridge op- 
ponents begin to catch on to your prob- 
ing doubles, they will take your double 
to mean that you ilo hold the power- 
house. which will only compound their 
errors. .And something else is w ork ing for 
the probing doubler: the score sheet. 
When opponents make a game against a 
probing double, they score an extra I 50 
or 170 points. Once in a blue moon they 
may even rack up an unexpected 100 or 
2(X) for an ovcrtrick (but not if you've 
made a careful probing double). On the 
other hand, when you set incm you enter 
a numerical Shangri-la, expressed in 
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terms of 10()-.300-500. And even 200- 
5<K)-KUt). 

W here probing doubles arc concerned, 
you will have to put up with a certain 
amount of guff from your partner. For 
years now it has been assumed in many 
quarters that you must double only on 
your own hand. The first few limes you 
set contracts with probing doubles, part- 
ner is going to give you that old cliche; 
"> ou're pretty lucky, partner. )>>« dou- 
bled. and hand took the setting 
trick." Sure it did but. off the bidding, it 
pretty nearly had to. .And you were the 
one vvho diagnosed this, not that ingratc 
sitting across from you with the con- 
descending smile on his face. He's the 
lucky one. He has you for a partner. 

Now. there are ecrlain bridge players 
vvho arc crying out to be taken to the 
cleaners, and I vlon'l mean this as any 
reflection on their sartorial splendor. I 
give you my word: they are there. It only 
remains for you to find them. I'm re- 
ferring to those who make ovcrealls with 
hardly any points, and those who make 
ovcrealls only to indicate a lead. 

W hen these players put in their nui- 
sance bids, they arc depending on a 
proved fact of bridge life: the average 
player would rather make game than ad- 
minister penalties. As soon as he senses 
that ho has a shot at game, the average 
player will treat intervening bids as 
though they hadn't happened and roil 
right along toward a game contract. Tn 
route he may ignore overcalls that could 
be worth three times as many points to 
him in penalties. Fhus he creates a vac- 
uum into which the wild-eyed overhid- 
der rushes, secure in the knowledge that 
the opponents' compulsion to make 
game will keep him from being left in 
his own bad bid. 

In a sense, the overcnthusiastic over- 
caller is an anachronism. He dates back 
to the early days of contract, when play- 
ers would ovcrcall on a whim or a fancy, 
sometimes only because they were bored 
by having to sit there looking at a Jack- 
high hand. Then the bridge world dis- 
covered the business double, and the 
zany ovcreallcr soon found himself up 
to his eyebrows in penalty points. 

As a result of this emphasis on penal- 
ties, the irresponsible ovcreallcr was 
stifled for a few decades. But my own 
eyes and cars indicate a trend toward the 
return of this exiled public enemy. To be 
sure, you won't get as many chances to 
double weak ovcrealls as to make prob- 



This is Chris-Craft's new 38' Challenger Salon. 



Try and match it for $27,990. 


How can you match a boat like this? It offers the com- 
fort and privacy of three separate sleeping areas. It has 
a large, one-level main salon with an all-electric galley, 
lounge, and hi-lo table. The lounge and table convert to 
either a dinette or roomy sleeping accommodations for 
two. A large double stateroom aft has adjoining lavatory 
and shower. A private stateroom and another lavatory 
are forward. Sleeping capacity is six, and may be increased 
to eight by adding an extra lounge. There’s plentiful stor- 
age everywhere. Chris-Craft quality and craftsmanship 
are evident in every corner. And all these are standard 
equipment: full carpeting, draperies, full headlining and 


paneling, lO-cu.-ft. refrigerator. 3-burner electric range 
and oven, permanent shower, hot and cold water system, 
bilge blower, automatic bilge pump, helm seat, bow and 
side rails, folding top w ith side curtains, windshield wiper, 
and weather cloths! Twin 185-hp V8's with hydraulic 
transmissions are standard, and 2l0-hp V8’s arc also 
available. See your Chris-Craft dealer right away. And 
ask him about the two other Challenger models, a 36' 
cruiser priced at S19,990 and a 36' Sedan priced at 
S21.885. For literature write Chris-Craft Corporation. 
Pompano Beach, Florida. FOB prices and specifica- 
tions subject to change. 





What's Kahlua? 


It's the coffee ln^ueur 
from soinrt>y : ■ , ; . ^ 
Mexico, (j, 

It's made ft'om a ‘‘TliV 
very old recipe that 
calls for coffee beans 
and ether 
i^oodiesto 
percolate in 
alcohol until that magic 
moment when there is a 
perfect blending of flavor 

Even though Kahlua 
tastes like coffee, 
breakfast is not the best 
tiine to serve it. 

Try Kahlua Straight 
after dinner And in cock- 
tails and desserts. 



Far and away the most 
popular, largest selling coffee liqueur 
in the whole wide world. 


Vbu'll be doing yourself 


JULES BEAMAN A ASSOCIATES. INC 
90JS W i»h,„ Bflu>.tia. a.Mf', Hclit. C«'.'«i" » 
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ing doubles, but when the chances do 
arise, they will be gilt-edged. The differ- 
ence is that the probing double is made 
against game contracts and. by the time 
the opponents have bid themselves up to 
a game, they ought to have a fair idea of 
what their best suit is. to stiy the least. 
But the double of an overcali frequently 
catches the opponents in anything but 
their best suit. biiltinsky will throw in 
a two-club bid simply to show that he 
holds live clubs to the ace. and another 
w ill overcali just to cut down the bidding 
space available to you and your part- 
ner. When you hear nuisance bids like 
those, your best course frequently is to 
abandon your own plans for game and 
lash out with a double, l.el us say that 
your partner opens the bidding with a 
spade. Second hand bids two clubs, and 
you hold: 

4Kx VKt^xxx ♦xx AKxxx 

I’artncr has Id points, perhaps more. 
You have 1 1. Burring some sort of freak 
distribution, you and your partner are 
holding ^ of the points in the deck. Bui 
the opponents have already contracted 
to take • n of the tricks! In simple English, 
they hold substantially less than half ihc 
points and hope to take substantially 
more than half the tricks. How can you 
do anything better than double? 

Admittedly, there are a few ominous 
possibilities. One is that the ovcrcaller is 
silting there w ith a rockcrushcr contain- 
ing eight or nine clubs to the A Q J. or 
that he has only four or live clubs but 
has caught his partner with similar length. 
Another remote possibility is that your 
partner was opening a freakish hand con- 
taining few high cards but a long run of 
spades, all of which makes his hand Just 
about worthless defensively, But this is 
(he cowardly way to look at such a bid- 
ding sequence. Bidding is based on the 
science of probability, and the probabil- 
ity is overpoweringly strong that you 
will set this particular intervener two or 
three tricks doubled, or .100 to SOO points 
depending on the vulnembilily. Before 
you can cash in on this advice, however, 
you must be sure of your partner. Other- 
wise you arc going to run into a situation 
like this: 

Partner will open one diamond. Inter- 
vener will bid one heart. You will he sit- 
ting there with 12 points and nice hearts 
and you will have a perfect penalty dou- 
ble. But as soon as you double, your 
partner begins to agonize. He scrunches 
and scrooches and roolchcs around in 
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his chair, every now and then giving you 
a quizzical look, and finally he will bid 
another suit. This is the player who goes 
by the old nonrulc: any double at the 
level of one is for takeout. 

Now. it is bad enough to play strictly 
according to the rules, but to play ac- 
cording to nonrulcs is unconscionable. 
So the next time this matter comes up. 
wait till Ihc rubber is over, take partner 
aside and. in as calm a voice as you can 
manage, suggest to him that the purpose 
of u takeout double is to ascertain his 
best suit. If he has opened the bidding, 
why would you need to ask for his best 
suit? He's already told you. And you can 
close your gentle lecture with a valid, 
24-karat rvde: once your partner has bid, 
any subsequent double by you is for pen- 
alties. 

There remains one misapprehension 
to he swept away before you and partner 
can embark on a glorious career of send- 
ing emboldened interveners down to ig- 
ntiminious and doubled defeat, and that 
is the old canard that you never double 
opponents into game. This philosophy 
is for scared bridge players. If I were 
playing sonic villain for my life. I sup- 
pose I might hesitate to double him into 
game. But since bridge is usually played 
for some smaller stake, opponents should 
be doubled into game whenever it be- 
comes obvious that the contract may be 
set a substantial amount, VS'hcn docs this 
become obvious? Whenever partner has 
opened and you hold a reasonably good 
hand, or whenever you have opened and 
partner has given you something more 
than a minimal response, it is next to im- 
possible for the ovcrcaller to make his 
contract. And — perish forbid! — what 
will happen if the declarer puts together 
a crossruff, a fallaway. u Deschapciles 
Coup and a quadruple finesse and ihes 
make the contract? 

Nothing. 

Oxygen will remain in the air. The 
oceans will not rise up and flood the 
country. There are worse things in heav- 
en and earth. Horatio, than doubling op- 
ponents into game and watching un- 
comfortably as they make it. The great- 
est of bridge players have had to endure 
this classic embarrassment, but they also 
have reaped more than their share of 
500- and 800-poinl penalties. Bold but 
well-reasoned doubling of low-level over- 
calls simply has to show a profit over 
the years. 

At the other end of the spectrum there 

cimlinufd 


I Latch on to the 
IWeatherall jacket today 



Catch a flight this 
summer to Copenhagen 



Win a trip to Europe 


Pick up your "Destination Europe" contest entry form at any 
store featuring the h.i.s* label. Nothing to buy! Easy to win! 
h.i.s offers you your choice of seven different trips this summer 
to your favorite European city by luxurious jet. 

Meanwhile zip yourself into the Weatherall jacket and who cares 
if the climate gets all fouled up? Crafted of 100% combed cotton. 
Zelan-treated forsuperwaterrepellency. thehip-huggingWeath- 
erall stokes up the heat when the chill is on... keeps you free for 
action atthewink of aneye. Natural, Burgundy, Pewter. Navyand 
other cool colors. Talon Zipper. $8.98 at knowledgeable stores. 



When it came to our station wag 


No regulor stotion wagoi in the world could even Pii 
info this spoce. 

They re so long, they d hong oR the page. 

The Volkswagen Station Wogon fits becouse it 
doesn't hove ports that hong over. 

No long nose. No big behind. 


But don’t let thot sweet, innocent-looking little sho 
fool you 

The VW may be 4 feet shorter, but it holds o lot rnr 
than the biggest-station wagons around. 

IThe biggest convenlionol wagon you con buy ho 
90 cubic feet- Big deol. The VW holds 1 70 1 





ve thought we’d be big about it. 


We knew big things were coming for the VW, so we 
mode ii easy to gel big things in and out 

Those side doors, os you con see, ore double: the 
opening is 4 feet wide. 

And the bock door is exactly os wide. lOur bock door 
won't fit in the bock door of other wogons.) 


There's also a nice big hole in the roof to lei Iresh oir 
in and toll packages out. 

Compored to other stotion wogons, the Volkswagen 
Sfolion Wagon costs next to nothing to run. 

About the only thing you con’t put o lot of 
into if IS money. 




The big word for students is . . . 
natural wool in classic blazersports 
jackets. Wool tailors to the meas- 
ure of a man, keeps you in shape 
all year 'round. Here, the season's 
smash hits in natural shoulder 
jackets with "contour collar fit." 
Also available In black, olive, 
burgundy, bottle green. Fabrics 
by Andover. Styled by SAMPECK 
CLOTHESand PALMBEACHCO. 

CHjof nmturml mondmra of wool 
loomod In Ammrlem. 


natural wonders of wool... 


At finest stores everywhere 


iile Ameriean Wool Council (• divisii 


ASPC), Dept. WW.964, $70 Seventh Ai 


I, New York 19. N. Y. 


GOREN’S NEW FORMULA 

is a double that is just as certain to cosf 
you money in the long run. and that is 
the slam double — at least as it is normal- 
ly misused. We have already seen how 
ordinary doubles can give away a con* 
tract by telling the declarer where to look 
for the missing honors. This kind of 
slam double is especially dangerous, be- 
cause there usually are so few honors 
out that all guesswork is removed for the 
declarer. But a more cogent reason for 
not doubling slams is to be found in the 
old numbers game. Let us assume, for 
practical purposes, that you expect to 
set the slam one trick (if you have good 
and sufficient reason to expect a set of 
more than one trick, then go ahead and 
double and never mind what anybody 
tells you. including me). One trick is al- 
most always the maximum set against 
a slam, unless you're playing against 
frightful bidders. Now look at the fig- 
ures: if the opponents bid slam and go 
down one. they are penalized 50 or 100 
points. If you have doubled, they are 
penalized 100 or 200 points. Your net 
gain by doubling is 50 or 100 points. 
But what happens if the opponents make 
the slam? 

1 n a minor suit, doubled, they get 1 70 
e.v/ro points: redoubled. 4l0<’.v//-a points. 
In a major suit, doubled, they get 230 
e.r/fo points: redoubled. S'We.t/ra points. 

I have emphasized the word extra in 
each case to show that these are points 
solely attributable to your double: they 
are in addition to the normal slam bo- 
nuses and the normal points for each 
trick. You don't have to list all the pos- 
sible combinations of vulnerability and 
nonvulnerability, ovcrtricks and under- 
tricks. major suits and minor suits to 
begin to see what a loser's bet the “1 
dare you to make it” slam double is. It 
puts the doubler in the position of laying 
4-to-l odds that he will set the contract. 
And this simple arithmetic reveals the 
falsity of another nonrulc of bridge: 
double little slams if you hold two aces, 
and double grand slams with one ace. 

If the opponents reach a small slam 
with two aces missing, they may have bid 
wretchedly. But they also may have 
booby-trapped you with something like 
a void in one of those suits or a self- 
establishing side suit on which they can 
discard losers. The same goes for players 
who reach a grand slam minus one ace. 
You may have them by the scrufT of their 
necks, but is it worth a 4-to-l gamble 
especially when your double is going to 

continued 
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Quaker State 
Motor Oil 
the best 

engine life preserver 

Keeps 

cars 

running 

young 

Refined onfyfrom 100% Pennsyl. 
vsn>a crude Oil. Keeos)rour car on ' 
the road, out of the repair $hoD. 

OUAXERSTATeOILREFINmCCORe, 

OIL CITY. PENNSYLVANIA 


only 3 men in a 1,000 
own Sxacy-AdamS shoes 





One of a collection ot uncommonly fine shoes from $27 up, at aeieeted stores. We'd be 
pleased to direct you to the nearest one. Stacy-Adams Co., Brockton, Mass. Since 1975 



The Envoy-a Magnavox personal 
portable with long-range pull 

On your ovvn patio, or on far-distant seashores, this powerful 
portable radio pulls in AM broadcasts with amazing clarity. The 
Envoy has precision vernier station tuning, automatic volume 
control, and built-in long-distance antenna. Case is richly crafted 
in your choice of Gray or Brown leather. Even complete with 
long-life battery and earphone. The Envoy, AM82 — $29.95. See 
the Yellow Pages for your Magnavox dealer. 



GOREN'S NEW FORMULA 

give them valuable infonnalion'? No. nol 
even if sou're playing against your boss. 

There arc two exeeplions to the gen- 
eral rule that you should nol double 
slanss. The Ursl is that sometimes the 
opponents will be so far out of hounds 
that you'd have to be a Calvin Coolidge 
conservative not to take advantage of 
ihcir folly and double them. The second 
is the so-called Lightner Slam Double, a 
useful, aggressive convention. The main 
purpose of this slam-double convention 
is to set an otherwise makable contract, 
not necessarily to rack up a fortune in 
fienallics. It should be used when it ap- 
pears to be the best approach to (he 
defense of the Ijaml. The slam-double 
convention calls for an unusual lead, 
I \pressed in rule-btiok fashion, it asks 
partner to lead: the lirst suit (other than 
trump) bid by dummy tir. if dummy has 
bid no side suit, the tirsi side suit bid 
b> declarer. 

In other w<»rds. when vour partner 
doubles a slain, you don’t lead a trump; 
you don’t lead a suit that might have 
been bid by partner; you don't automat- 
ically le.id your ow n best suit. 

Under w hat conditions would you use 
this convention? Suppose dummy's first 
side suit w as clubs and the opponents are 
now in a contract of six diamonds. >’ou 
have only a few trumps, and you are void 
in clubs. A slam double will send a club 
lead crashing right into your void, where 
you can trump it with a card that other- 
wise would be useless. You may not set 
the contract, but you’ve gained one trick 
you would not w in any other way. You're 
still Hying in the face of 4-to-l odds, but 
this time your double has pro\ idcd part- 
ner with more useful information than it 
has provided declarer and may even send 
the slam tumbling down, with the result- 
ing loss of hundreds of bonus points. To 
put it another way: a penalty double 
purely for profit is not apt to be of help 
in defense. .And often it will help the op- 
ponents to bring the slam home. A con- 
ventional slam double will make the 
slam more dillicult and may torpedo it 
altogether. 

.And how do you tell which is which? 
You must discuss this in ailvancc with 
your partner. If he plays the convention, 
all slant doubles by the player not on 
lead must be considered a demand for 
the unusual lead. If he ditesn'l, then shy 
away from slum doubles unless they 
come with a money-back guarantee in 
writing, You can’t beat the odds. 


4r> 



Weight 5.19 grams. Why can’t everyone carry it? 


Less than one man in 20 can meet the credit require- 
ments of Carte Blanche, so relatively few men can 
qualify for membership. But when you’re accepted, 
your card does things for you that no other card can. 
It’s the only card honored at Hilton Hotels and Inns 
“Around the World. It’s the only card endorsed by 
the National Restaurant Association, America’s hall- 
mark of fine dining. It’s as good as gold in over 80,000 
ser\ice .stations, too — plu.s leading airlines, car rental 
companies and thousands of fine hotels, motels and 
smart shops. And though we hope you’ll never need 


it. it’s comforting to know that over 1200 hospitals 
now accept it as a credit guarantee on sight. 

$10 a year is all it costs. Your wife’s duplicate is only 
S5 more. Pretty cheap insurance that she has emer- 
gency credit even on Sunday, 
or when you’re away. You can 
get an application blank 
where you see this sign, or 
write Carte Blanche, Dept. 

SI23, 8544 Sunset Blvd., Los 
Angeles, California 90069. 





get the golden touch 

(go Golden Jet) 
enjoy T. L.C. from 
a cabin crew of five 

Tender Loving Care starts with a 
“state of mind" on Continental 
Airlines. To put this attitude into 
actuality, it takes a cabin crew of five. 
Four hostesses on each Golden Jet 
...warm, friendly, attentive. And the 
unique Director of Passenger Service. 
He supervises every aspect of 
“golden touch” service aloft. In-flight 
ticketing. Delicious full-course meals. 
Cocktail service. Arrangements for 
your connecting flight or for a rental 
car waiting upon your arrival. Only 
Continental has so large a cabin 
crew. But who else offers so much 
service? For Golden Jet reservations, 
call your Travel Agent or Continental. 
Or any other airline. 



CONTINENTAL 
: AIRLINES 



GOREN'S NEW EORMULA 

Now we have discussed when to dou- 
ble and when not to double, but wc 
haven't discussed how to avoid getting 
doubled and penalized, nor have we 
discussed when to redouble. Or have 
we? If you remember what's been said 
so far. you've learned plenty about both. 
.Mostly these are matters of gauging 
your opponents. If you know you're 
playing against an opponent who dou- 
bles strictly on his own hand, you may 
lind the information valuable enough 
to justify a redouble, especially if you 
can see that the distribution is in your 
favor and you're operating with one of 
those biziirre deals. Perhaps your hand 
is riddled with holdings like A Q x x. 
K J X X. A Q 10 X and other tenaces. 
If the player to your right doubles, you 
might be justilied in redoubling, all the 
more so if you have reason to believe 
that his is a powerhouse double. 

,A redouble offers the pleasant privi- 
lege of raising the ante when you have 
what you are pretty certain is a winning 
hand. F'or example, you have a void 
suit the opponents can’t know about; 
or you were thinking of bidding a lot 
more when the double came along to 
make it unnecessary to do so; or the 
lead the doubler has asked for (against 
a slam, for example) cannot possibly 
hurt you. 

When you redouble a contract that 
can’t be set more than one trick, the 
odds are with you — more so in majors 
than minors, but in your favor never- 
theless. You gain at least 200 points if 
you just make your redoubled game 
contract and a great deal more if you can 
wangle an overtrick or two. One word 
of caution: be sure your hand is the 
kind that will severely punish the op- 
ponents should your redouble cause 
them to run. In other words, don’t re- 
double if the opponents have any pros- 
pects of a reasonable save, especially if 
they aren't vulnerable. Oo redouble even 
if you aren’t 100' sure of making your 
contract (as long as you won’t go down 
more than one) if you have the enemy in 
such a box that any out will be. for him. 
a leap from the frying pan into a wcll- 
stoked tire. 


To avoid getting doubled and hurl 
when you overcall, restrict your over- 
calls to the land of reality, i.e.. overcall 
only if you have a reasonable number 
of points (nine or 10 as a rough mini- 
mum) and, above all. a long suit that 
will be good for four or five tricks re- 
gardless of what else is outstanding. 

The question of how not to get set is 
often the question of how to spot misfits 
before you’re in the soup. Under modern 
bidding systems, you will seldom gel to 
game or slam without something like 
the required number of points, and you 
will usually be in the partnership’s best 
suit. But there remains the matter of fit. 
and if the bidding begins to show that 
you don’t have a lit. you should run. 
not walk, to the nearest emergency exit. 
Never mind that you hold enough points 
for game; without a lit. those points 
will evaporate right before your eyes. 
Take the standard situation where one 
player keeps bidding hearts and his part- 
ner keeps topping him with spade bids, 
until finally the contract reaches an un- 
makablc four. Who should have quit? 
Once, in a lighthearted mood. I wrote 
that the younger of the two partners 
should defer to the senior. But I with- 
drew the suggestion: too many people 
took it seriously, and there were some 
ferocious battles in certain ladies’ bridge 
clubs. A better way is to observe this 
rule: the player with the high cards 
should permit his hand to become dum- 
my: the player with the long suit should 
try to become declarer. 

You can see the logic: the player with 
the long suit is usually relying on that 
suit for most of the points he has been 
showing. If his suit does not become 
trumps, his hand is reduced to ashes. 
There is nothing as hard to reach as six 
good spades on the board when hearts 
arc trump. The moment you smell u 
misfit, bail out and try to make the high- 
card hand dummy. Some opponents will 
twit you for being too conservative. Nev- 
er mind their gibes. The aim of bridge 
is not to bid game and make it. but to 
hiii »h(il you fiuve und make it. If you 
do the second, the first will take care 
of itself. 


SOME TRICKS OF GOREN'S TRADE 

In the play of the hand, chicanery is not only an acceptable but an honored attribute. 
Next week Goren demonstrates some deceptive plays and shows why you must 
strike quickly. In other words: how to keep ybur opponents guessing all evening. 
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The Ban-Lon* Min Knit ' 

The Oxford stitch— our newly designed 
miniature weave pattern— gives these Ban-Lon’ socks 
an unusual distinction. A most individual sock 
that looks and feels particularly soft and luxurious. 


Stretch knit of 100% nylon. One size fits every foot. Only a dollar fifty a pair 




The new H Cub Cadet is no toy, it's a tractor 
...with direct drive (no-belt) power train 
and 2-minute change of attachments 


You will mow with your international Harvester 
Cub Cadet, of course. An acre or more an hour. 
But that’s just the beginning. You’ll mulch leaves 
at the same clip. You'll clean snow off a hundred 
foot driveway in 30 minutes or so. You'll tow 800 
pounds and dump it where you will. Or do any of 
16 other jobs around your grounds, lawn or garden. 
Because this is no toy; it's a tractor. And this year 


there are two new models with exclusive direct 
drive, quick-change attachments and 2-wheel 
brakes. Financing arranged on a personal basis with 
your IH dealer. For his name, call Western Union 
by number and ask for Operator 25. 

■ 

m International Harvester 

^the people who bring you the machines that work 



PEOPLE 


Family disapproval in the 
Dutch House of Orange be- 
came as tart as a whisky sour 
when Lutheran Princess 
Irene iiiul a Bourbon Prince 
from Catholic Spain at a bull- 
fight and decided she wanted 
to marry him. Last wtxk, 
against family orders and still 
firm in their intentions de- 
spite a parliamentary crisis, 
the Orange princess and the 
Bourbon prince were blend- 
ing again on the ski slopes of 
Kitzbiihel. 

At a Washington preview of 
Seven Days in May, presiden- 
tial Press Secretary Pierre 
Salinger chose to stand rath- 
er than sit. even though plen- 
ty of seats were available. 
Asked why, Portly Pierre ex- 
plained that he had just re- 
turned from the LBJ ranch, 
where relaxation is permitted 
only in a saddle. 

It may come as a shock and 
a disappointment to the weary 
parents of teen-age daughters 
but, according to expert opin- 
ion. the Beatles are as close to 
drownproof as men can be. 
There is no better way to pull 
a person out of the water than 
to grab him by the hair, says 
Ferdinand Castillo, a lop in- 
structor in life saving for the 
YWCA, and the Beatles have 
just the hair for it. 

A forgiving man by both pro- 
fession and inclination. Pope 
l»aul VI granted the first Cath- 
olic priest ever to coach an 
Olympic htickey team a pri- 
vate audience and a chance to 
kiss the papa! ring, despite the 
fact that Father David Bau- 
er's team was also the first 
and only one from Canada 
ever to finish without a medal. 

The way Sophia Loren sings 
the latest pop rage on the Via 


Vencto. you just know she has 
a message only a Latin lover 
could appreciate, or docs she? 
" Perche, perche La Domenico 
mi iasci senipre so/a." wails 
Sophia, "per aniUire a vedcre 
lo pariila di paHone?" And 
what does it all mean? Rough- 
ly, ’’Why. why do you always 
leave me alone on Sundays to 
go and sec the soccer game?" 

For four Cuban sea captains, 
the price of fishing in forbid- 
den waters was only S500 a 
head. For Republican House 
Leader Charles Halleck it 
was very nearly a ticket to 
Kingdom Come. The cheerful 
co-star of the Ev and Charley 
show was plucking groupers 
out of the Gulf as happily as 
a porpoise when an agitated 
U.S. Coast Guard patrol or- 
dered him off its restricted 
gunnery and target range. 

Adding to the festivities of 
their Olympic year, Japan's 
Emperor and Empress an- 
nounced the "arrangement" 
of a marriage between their 
No. 2 son. Prince Voshi, and 
a pretty commoner named 
llanako Tsugaru. who is de- 
scribed as "an all-round ath- 
lete, mad about horseback 
riding." Meanwhile, with an 
eye on future Olympics. No. 

I son, Crown Prince .\kihi- 
to. who met his own bride on 
a tennis court, was busily tu- 
toring 4-year-old Prince Hiro 
in the fine points of Indian 
wrestling {rigtu). 

Suspended Green Bay Half- 
back Paul Hornung. who has 
been u steady companion of 
Hollywood's 23-year-old 
M yrna Ross, was aghast w hen 
told that Columnist Walter 
WincheM reported him linked 
with Myrna Loy. “After all," 
said the 28-year-old football- 
er, whose 220 pounds spread 


over 6 feet 2 inches could nev- 
er qualify him as the Thin 
Man, "Myrna Loy is 58." 

What the world needs, says 
the cold war's self-appoint- 
ed Angel of Peace. C yrus Fla- 
ton, is a World Scries— a real, 
no-kidding one between base- 
ball teams from Moscow and 
New York. "Baseball," the 
U.S. millionaire told a Rus- 
sian audience, "is a sport real- 
ly in tunc with our age. It's 
very modern and it develops 
strength, dexterity and im- 
proves the health. I think that 
if this sport were developed 
in your own country your 
sportsmen would achieve 
great success." 

The trouble with people to- 
day, said Germany 'scrusty old 
hiker Knnrad Adenauer. 88. 
is that they don't walk enough. 
Formally enrolled as a mem- 
ber of the German "Founda- 
tion of Walkers," Der Ahe in- 
sists that if he were organizing 
a new political parly now he 
would make it the Pedestrian 


Party. "People would run to 
join." he said. 

"I played a little drop pool in 
college." confessed His Hon- 
or, Mayor Robert Wagner, 
"and maybe if I'd practiced 
harder. I wouldn't be in poli- 
tics today." And maybe then 
the kids in New York's Po- 
lice Athletic League wouldn't 
stand to gain as they now do 
when (he mayor challenges cx- 
Ambassador Perk Mesta. the 
hostess with the mostest on a 
billiard ball, in a benefit match 
next week in Manhattan. 

The rivalry between New 
York's National and Amer- 
ican League baseball manag- 
ers may be fierce at the field 
level, but when it comes to 
the newest national pastime — 
quitting smoking — there's no 
contest. Strong-willed A'ogI 
Berra swears off cigarettes ev- 
ery year for Lent and sticks to 
it, while chain-smoking Ca- 
sey Stengel admits that "(he 
only time I don't smoke is 
when I'm asleep." 
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‘Young’ Sam 
wins while 
old Mac sues 

Snead, admitting to a new status, 
takes a senior championship that 
is piayed on two good new golf 
courses that nobody seems to want 


At lirsl view the new l*CjA NLiiionul 
^ cluhhouve in I'ulm Bench Ciardens. 
Ha. looks like a grand and improbable 
lent in the midst of itn oasis. It rises sud- 
denly from beyond a sand flat, the sun 
shoots turquoise Hashes from the gla/ed 
tiles of its slanling roof, and its cream 
Roman-brick vsalls are all but iinisible 
against the hard, bright background of 
Honda sky. T\so IX-hole golf courses 
sweep away from the clubhouse in a 
crescent of Bermuda grass, Australian 
pines, cabbage palms, blue ponds and 
white bunkers, abose which gulls float 
when the wind does not blow them back 
out to sea. In that setting the Profes- 
sional (iolfers' Association held its an- 
nual seniors' championship last week, 
an event that proved memorable on two 
counts. There was Sam Snead, at 51. 
playing in the first seniors' tournament 
of his life and gelling even for this in- 
evitable indignity by turning the cham- 
pionship into an aJI-bttl-no-conies! 
affair. And then there was the I’Ci \. an 
old organi/atioii making some young 
and expansive moves, getting involved 
in a brisk mullimillion-dollar legal bat- 
tle over its new clubhouse and courses. 

The outdoor action was simple to 
follow, assuming you ignored the weath- 
er. which was chilly at best and numbing 
at worst. As happenswhen it gctscold in 
Florida, the dress of the gallery was des- 
perate. Some women wore shorts, and 
their legs turned iey-bluc. but one real- 
ist apjseared in ski pants, a white fur 
parka and dark glasses, as if prepared 
for the cocktail hour at St. Morii/, As 
Snead started down the first fairway on 
Thursday a lournamenl oflieial noted 
that his gallery looked “like the Augo- 
slav army on a picnic." 

If the gallery was cold, Snead was not. 
He eagicd the first hole on the diflicult 
East Course and went on to turn in a 
five-under-par 67. He rode in an elec- 
tric cart and often scooted ahead to 
cheek pin placements before shooting. 
The seniors are allowed to use carts if 
a dvKlor attests that it is advisable, and 
Snead got his because of an aching ankle. 
(One Palm Beach County dvK'tor said 
he treated more than 50 of the seniors, 
usually injecting novocaine into sore 
joints for men determined to play.) On 
Friday. Snead was just as sharp, shoot- 
ing a 68 on the West Course and giving 
the kind of performance that should 
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make an entire nation less apprehensive 
about the swift flight of the years. 

“It made me feel young again to 
watch him," said Sam's business man- 
ager. Fred Corcoran. “That lirsl round 
was the best I ever saw him play from 
tee to green. He was on the flag all day. 
He putted out of turn twice, and both 
times he missed from less than three feel, 
.so 1 guess he was a little nervous, but 
he played wonderfully. The older he gets, 
the belter he is." 

Snead insists he dtxrs not think of him- 
self as getting older, I asi year he passed 
up the seniors’— also known as the 
Teacher I lophy Championship in honor 
of the Scotch whisky company that 
sponsors the event — and was quoted as 
saying he was not ready for a seniors* 
lournamenl yet. But this year, as he 
pulled away from a field that ineUided 
Defending Champion Herman Barron 
(54). Paul Runyan (55), Dutch Har- 
rison (53). John Barnum (53). Gene 
Sara/cn (61 ) and 400 others, Snead 
seemed to enjoy the elderly company. 

“Niiw. I didn't skip the tournament 
last year because it made me look old." 
Snead said. “I don't worry about getting 
older. I viy. let the waters run down the 
stream. Let ’em go. VVhal can you do 
about if.' Nothing, that's what. I may 
be a little bit shorter otT the lee than I 
Used to be. is all. Other than that, my 
game is basically the same as always." 

Snead's s;ime old game proved plenty 
goi>d enough to smother his peers, and 
by Sunday night the Teacher Trophy, 
the trip to England that goes with it 
and the S2.5(X) winner's purse were his 
as he linished with a 379, three strokes 
ahead of B.irmmi. 

The PCi A could only wish that its in- 
door problems were us simple as Snead’s 
outdoor conquest. At Palm Beach Car- 
dens. it cither has or does not have, de- 
ixmding on the point of view, two splen- 
did 18-hole golf courses and the plushest 
clubhouse since the contractors put the 
last touch on the water hazard in front 
of the Taj Mahal. 

The clubhouse and courses were built 
by Multimillionaire John 17. MacArlhur, 
who owns the city of Palm Beach Gar- 
dens (pop. 3.500) ItKk. Slock and sand 
dune. In I960 MacArlhur suggested to 
the PGA that it move its national head- 
quarters to his tow-n. He. in return, 
would build the PGA two golf courses; 
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dribbler, Marques Haynes of the 
Harlem Magicians. But there's a 
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the PGA would only have to pay for 
ihc clubhouse. The PCiA. reflecting on 
the grovs ing public enthusiasm for pro- 
fessional golf, thought it needed and 
could afford a substantial home base 
and signed a contract with MacArthur. 

MacArlhur. who also owns Hankers’ 
Life & Casualty Company, a Chieago 
insurance firm with policies of nearly a 
billion dollars in force, realized that hav- 
ing the PGA in his own personal town 
would be a tremendous promotional as- 
set. A former copy boy on the Clih ago 
Examiner — where his late brother. Char- 
lie. made a reputation as an outstand- 
ing reporter before co-authoring The 
Front Page with Ben Hcchl and marry- 
ing Helen Hayes — MacArthur, now 66. 
has amassed a fortune of more than S75 
million by never overlooking a promo- 
tional asset. 

He also docs not overlook a chance to 
go to court when he thinks it is neces- 
sary, and last week he was busy suing 
the PGA to— he says— force it to live 
up to its contract. MacArthur makes a 
formidable foe. His language, when he 
is calm and in a pleasant mood, sounds 
like that of a stevedore who has just 
dropped a box on his foot. He is con- 
temptuous of fancy dress; he arrived at 
the new PGA clubhouse Friday after- 
noon wearing an old brown suit coat, 
a pair of baggy blue pants, a dirty white 
shirt, and a gray tie that was yanked 
loose at ihc collar. 

"1 hate tics.” he said. ”1 don't sec the 
use in them. There was a bill in the Flor- 
ida legislature to make it illegal for any- 
body in this whole state to wear a tic, 
and I’m for that. I only put on a tie when 
I go to court.” Which is where he had 
been that day. 

The problem is that the PGA has 
mixed emotions over whether to accept 
the new clubhouse— which MacArthur 
himself built after submitting the low 
bid of 5878.000 but which, with the price 
of furnishings, machinery and cquipmcnl 
added in. will end up costing about 51.6 
million. Many PGA members, being ac- 
customed to their old home at Dunedin, 
Fla., where the clubhouse has a place to 
change shoes and a few nails to hang 
coals on. doubt the organi/alion can af- 
ford such lavish new- quarters. Others 
say prestige demands the sort of swank 
home the so-called PGA National Golf 
Club offers, and would not mind in- 
creased assessments to pay for it. 

“They have to afford it,” MacArthur 
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says, “because 1 have a contract with 
them. They can’t just tear up the piece 
of paper and go away after I've blown 
51.9 million of my own dough building 
those two golf courses. 

“I can't help it if the clubhouse cost 
so much. I built it to the specificuiions 
of the PG.'\'s architect. These silly tiles 
on the roof cost SI each, but the PGA 
is the one who wanted them. This place 
cost 525 to 530 per square fool. It's built 
like a bomb shelter. If a bomb hit it. all 
you'd have to do is jack it up and put 
it hack. Listen. I built this place for a 
specified amount. It's not cost-plus. I 
lost about 550.000 on it. This place has 
given me an ulcer and made me mad. 
I'm tired of guys coming up to me and 
telling inc I'm robbing them. Sure, ! 
stand to profit by having the PGA here. 
But I have to sell all these lots [440 of 
which are on the perimeter of the two 
courses] to get my money back, and 1 
want to get started selling them.” 

Meanwhile, workmen were still labor- 
ing on the embattled clubhouse as the 
seniors played last week, and the whine 
of electric saws scraped through the 
building, But the clubhouse was already 
magnificent. One wing has been divided 
into 17 rooms to house PGA officers. 
The carpeting looks like a mat of pea- 
cock feathers. From the terrace is a view 
of six greens on the East Course. To the 
west one can sec the glint of cars speed- 
ing along the Sunshine Stale Parkway 
toward Miami, an hour-and-a-haif drive 
to the south. Along the Avenue of the 
PGA. MacArthur — a lover of trees who 
moved eight huge banyans into Palm 
Beach Gardens by tugboat and dragline 
and once stalled three Atlantic Coastline 
Railroad passenger trains for three hours 
while his men hauled a 75-ton banyan 
over a 30-foot railroad embankment— 
has planted rows of royal palms. The 
two courses, which were cleared out of 
a wasteland of sand and weeds by mov- 
ing 1.200.000 cubic yards of earth, arc 
dotted with palms and pines, as well as 
with 123 bunkers. MacArlhur has built, 
in short, an impressive layout. 

The members of the PGA may dis- 
agree about whether or not they should 
be involved in such a project, but if the 
organization’s headquarters docsend up 
in Palm Beach Gardens at the very least 
it would seem to have a fine clubhouse 
and two of the better golf courses around. 
Advancement, sometimes, is painful — 
except, of course, for Sam Snead, sno 
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Unfetter yourself. You have a friend at Chase 
Manhattan to help you care for your nest egg, 
and to provide you with carefully considered 
investment advice. Try us and see. 

THE CHASE MANHATTAN BANK Q 

Head Office: 1 Chase Manhattan Plaza, New York. N.Y. 10016 



MAGINE CALLING ANYTHING AS ELEGANT AS THIS A ‘‘WAGON” 


Ve admit it. We're proud of our Colony Park, And of the idea behind it. We figure that for most owners their station 
vagon is an only car. It must also be family car, theater car, "go-everywhere" car. They need more than just room, 
)0 we made it beautiful, with warm, mahogany-like paneling. Added town car luxury. . . a limousine-soft ride . . , en- 
lines ranging up to a 4-barrel V-8. Room? Lots . . , 99.2 cu. ft. Yes, we’re proud of our Colony Park. Wouldn’t you 
)e if it were yours? Lincoln mercury division . motor company MERCURY . . . The Wagon Specialist 





A small town moves into the big time 

Salisbury, Md. has a population of only 16,302, but Its huge, airy civic center (above) proved 
an ideal site for the National Indoor championships, which were won by Chuck McKinley 


/^huck McKinlc> and Dennis RaKlon 
lui\c been coupled in glorv so often 
during ihe past year that one lends to 
think of ihem as teammates like lilan- 
chard and Das is, or Mamie and Mans, 
rather than as red-blooded risals, In- 
deed before they met in the linals of the 
National Indoor championships last 
week, they had played only three formal 
matches against each other. In an un- 
likely setting on Maryland's Fasiern 
Shore, risal McKinley beat rival Rals- 
ton in five sets, thereby prosing that, for 
the moment at least, he is the better of 
the U.S, Davis Cup stars. 

There was really very little dilTerence 
between the play of the two. but Rals- 
ton's inability to stop lighting himself 
proved costly and is the major reaM>n 
he is ranked No. 2 in the country be- 
hind McKinley. When McKinley won 
the long lirst set 15-l.T Ralston's disap- 
pointment was obvious and he dropped 
the second easily ft 2. But Ralston fought 
back to win the third and fourth sets 
with some beautiful tennis. He looked 
like a certain winner, since McKinley, 
after three straight tough matches, was 
obsiously tired, but in the final set Rals- 
ton lost control of his serve in the fourth 
game and McKinley held on to win. 


When the match was o\er, the risals 
closed ranksasleammatesagain. “We're 
both still learning." said McKinley. 
"We'll be better." Maybe so. hut it was 
Mill some of the best tennis in the 
history of the Indoors and definitely 
the best tennis that e%er came out of 
Salisbury. Md. 

This was only the second time in the 
M-year history of the National Indoors 
that the tournament was not played in 
the Seventh Regiment Armory in New 
't'ork ( iiy, a building so dark and dusty 
that it was diflicull to spot the Seventh 
Regiment, let alone a tennis ball. When 
the armory was closed this year for reno- 
vations. the L'SLTA surprised the tennis 
world by awarding the tournament not 
to Chicago or St. l.ouis. two big cities 
that wanted it badly, but to little Salis- 
bury. Md.. population lft..102. 

Salisbury was given the Indoors for 
two reasons. First, it has a S700.0CK) civic 
center, a spacious, brightly lit building 
ihul glistens like a jewel. Second, it has 
Bill Riordan. who singlehandedly has 
turned Salisbury into one of the lennis- 
happicsi towns in the country. 

Bill Riordan is 44 and has been a ten- 
nis bug most of his life. He was raised 
in Forest Hills, but mo\ed to Salisbury 


10 years ago because there was a dress 
shop in town for sale. He bought the 
shop and started merchandising — Rior- 
dan never says “selling" — dresses and 
tennis. 

The dresses sold fast, but not the ten- 
nis, There were only four courts in ti>wn. 
all wilh grass growing up through wide 
cracks. Riordan had the courts resur- 
faced and started giving lessons to any 
youngster who cared to learn. At first 
there were only five takers, but within 
a couple of years the game became so 
popular that the jealous baseball pro- 
moters forced kids to sign Pony l.eague 
contracts with a clause promising they 
would not play tennis. “I knew wc were 
home then," says Riordan. "Schopen- 
hauer. the German philosopher, said 
that any good idea goes through three 
stages. The first is ridicule — they said 
tennis was sissy stuff. The second is viiv 
lent opposition the Pony League busi- 
ness. Finally there is acceptance, as if it 
was self-evident all along. That is the 
stage we're at now. We have 21 courts 
and they arc crowded all year, even in 
w inter." 

When Salisbury built its civic center 
four years ago. Riordan organized a win- 
ter tournament, bringing in a few big- 
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it more masculine. 

A completely unique 
experience. 
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name players like Dick Savin and \'ic 
Seixas. tach year the tournament was 
a success and each year Riordan was 
able to draw a bigger and stronger Held. 
When the New York armory closed its 
doors this year, Riordan was ready. 

“'A lot of people think I got the Na- 
tional Indoors in a smoke-tilled room.*’ 
says Riordan. “Actually, it was right 
out in the bright sunlight, I was at the 
Nationals at borcst Hills— it was Labor 
Day— and ClitT Sutter of the USl.TA 
said to me. 'Bill, how would you like 
to hold the Indoors down at your place 
this year?' Well, at first I thought it was 
cra/y. but then I became fascinated with 
the idea of trying to merchandise that 
big a tournament in a town the si/e of 
Salisbury. So 1 said. 'O.K.' ” 

Riordan’s first decision was to get the 
best players in the world. "They've al- 
ways had about six w innersand 26 losers 
in the held." Riordan says. “I wanted 
all winners. 32 of them, and hang the 
expense. 3Ve flew in Billy Lenoir from 
Tucson. He draws Roy Emerson in the 
first round. People tell me: 'You're cra/y 
to fly in Billy Lenoir and have him get 
beat by Lmerson in the lirst round.' But 
look. Lenoir is a good player and he 
deserves to be in the lournameiu." 

Transportation for the players cost 
Riordan almost half of the S17.000 
tournament expenses, and the fare from 
Tucson was just the beginning: Boro 
Jovanovic and Nicola Pilic were brought 
in from 'I'ugoslavia and both Were beat- 
en in the first round. Manuel Santana 
and Luis Arilla came in from Spain. 
Rafael Osuna and Antonio Palafox 
from Mexico and Roy Emerson and Ken 
bletcher from Australia, against the 
protests of the Australian Tennis As- 
sociation. which threatened to kick both 
of them olT the Australian Davis Cup 
Team. In addition, there were Tomas 
Koch, an up-and-coming young Brazil- 
ian, Gene Scott. Arthur Ashe and Tom 
Edlcfscn. the fourth-, sixth- and ninth- 
ranking players in the L’.S. and, of 
course. McKinley and Ralston. So strong 
was the lield that McKinley, the VVim- 
blcdonchampion.had to play Osuna. the 
L'.S. champion, in the quarter-finals. 
“The draw is better than U imbledon." 
Osuna told Riordan before the tournti- 
nient began. “But then. Bill, a quarter 
more and you go first class, right?" 

All of the players agreed that Salis- 
bury's eisie center was first-class. The 
tournament was played on canvas, 
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stretched tautly over the center's wood- 
en floor. The lighting was ideal. In the 
first round Bill Lenoir, as Riordan's 
friends had predicted, lost to Roy Emer- 
son. but he made Riordan look good 
by winning the first set. “That match 
was good for me." sitid Emerson after- 
ward. “In fact. I'll need a couple more 
lough ones, providing 1 gel by them, in 
order to go all the way." 

The next day Emerson got his tough 
match and found it loo tough. Tom 
Edlcfscn, a powerful hitter with a dead- 
pan expression who is a teammate of 
Ralston's at USC, upset Emerson in 
three sets, accomplishing something 
neither Ralston nor McKinley could do 
during the Davis Cup matches. At the 
same time Arthur Ashe was beating Ken 
I letcher. thus eliminating both .Aus- 
tralians in the -second round. 

Emerson's defeat made Ralston's road 
to the finals a lot easier than McKin- 
ley's. Mis first name opponent was 
\Shilncy Reed, whom he met in the 
ctuarlcr-tinals. Reed's game runs hot 
and cold, and against Ralston it ran 
very cold as he lost 6 1,6-4. Inihe semi- 
finals Ralston had another easy victory, 
beating icammale Edlcfscn. who. after 
slaying hot against Ashe, finally cooled 
off! 

McKinley, on the other hand, had to 
get by Palafox, Osuna and Santana to 
reach the finals. The Santana match 
went five sets and in the final set Mc- 
Kinley was two points away from losing. 
But McKinley rallied, won and then 
bounced right back for throe sets of 
doubles with Ralston as his partner. He 
didn't get off the court until 1 a.m.. six 
hours and eight sets after he began. Fxir 
this reason it seemed as if he would not 
he strong enough physically to beat 
Ralston, and. indeed, after Ralston had 
rallied to win the third and fourth sets 
of their match, McKinley looked 
through. But McKinley is a bulldog, and 
at the end of their match it was Ralston 
who looked exhausted. 

It had been supposed that Salisbury 
would merely be an interim site for the 
Indoors and that next year the tourna- 
ment would be returned to the renovated 
New York armory. But so large were the 
crowds— 17.000 total, a record— and so 
pleased were the players with the con- 
ditions. that even before the tourna- 
ment was over the L’SLTA decided to 
hold the 1965 National Indoors in 
Salisbury, too. The Seventh Regiment 
utay have the armory to itself for a 
longtime. 
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An uneasy way to Acapulco 

Despite innovations designed to make her the fanciest ocean racer 
afloat, *Kialoa li’ boasted no gadget to control capricious winds 


Tlic 1.430-milc race from San Diego. 

* Calif, to Acapulco. Mexico is some- 
times called the world's most scenic 
ocean race. Along its .southward course 
marlin jump, turtles bask on the surface 
and porpoises roll, while deep down in 
the crystal water blue flecks of plankton 
glow like Christmas tree lights. Yet for 
the crews of boats being raced hard, 
conditions are among the world's most 
frustrating. Wind changes come with 
the sun. with the moon, with the distance 
offshore, with the altitude of the head- 
lands and often for no discernible rea- 
son at all. Aboard John B. Kilroy’s 
brand-new aluntinum marvel KiaUta // 
(SI, Feb. 3). we soon discovered that 


progress during any one hour was no 
guarantee for the next. Headsail changes 
and variations in trim were almost in- 
cessant. until finally a crew member 
horsing yet another genoa up on deck 
voiced what was in all our minds: 
“There must be an easier way to get to 
Acapulco." 

The pattern of the race was set shortly 
after the start off San Diego at noon 
on Sunday. February 2. The fleet got 
away in a light, reaching breeze which 
soon shifted ahead, presenting each skip- 
per with the problem that was to plague 
him each hour for the next week: 
whether to slay close under the beach to 
play the on- and offshore thermal winds 


or go to sea in hopes of catching a 
steadier and fresher slant. As the fleet 
split, Ashley Cj. Bown in the 40-foot 
Carouse! worked out ahead of the in- 
shore group, while the 81-foot Sirius II 
and 73-foot Kialoa dueled farther out. 
At sunset, there was every prospect for a 
peaceful night of drifting: a couple of 
hours later, wind suddenly spilled from 
Todos Santos Bay like water from a 
broken dike. In two hours we logged 
23 nautical miles, driven along by gusts 
lopping 35 knots. Then nothing. Abso- 
lutely nothing. Yet while cigarette smoke 
hung immobile for the boats inshore. 
Sirius and others of the fleet which had 
sagged to leeward during the squalls 
continued merrily on their way with a 
sea bree/e. opening a big lead before 
the morning radio roll call. 

From then on. Sirius stayed ahead of 
the pack and went on to finish in eight 
days, nine hours, 15 minutes, setting a 
new elapsed time record for the race. 
Kialoa. a boat so new that a small army 
of workmen had stayed aboard until the 
last minute, was second. 

Unquestionably. Kialoa is the most 
advanced ocean racer afloat, and her de- 


Now, socks that stay 





feal by Siriux was a disappointmcnl. but 
it will take lime to achieve her full po- 
tential. Under the Bermuda rule, Olin 
Stephens attempted to give her the long- 
est possible v\aterline and slightly less 
displacement than HoUto and similar 
limit vessels. This should lend to make 
her hull more easily driven and give her 
a higher top speed than any other yacht 
eligible for next June's race to Bermuda. 
"Kiatoa should be as fast as a 12-mclcr.'" 
mused Stephens. 

What impressed Kiuloas crew even 
moreon the way to Acapulco was that her 
headsails are approximately twice the 
si/e of those on any 12. /\fter a few 
days, they bectime heavy, indeed. Yet 
fortunately. Jim Kilroy had given 
thought to the comfort of his deck 
group.and olTwatch lifecentered around 
a ranch-house type of cooking unit that 
deserved to be called a kitchen rather 
than a galley, complete to garbage dis- 
posal. huge frec/er and a wall oven 
using magic radar rays— roast beef rare 
in six minutes per pound, medium in 
seven minutes. The presiding genius was 
Bob Harris, an insurance broker wim 
ciH>ks for fun. Bob treated us to such 


delicacies as filet of sole Florentine and 
creamed Alaska king crab in individual 
pastry shells. 

The other innovations intended to give 
Kialoa all the comforts of a home afloat 
were less successful. Air conditioning is 
a mixed blessing even when it works, 
and Kiuhax, did not. indirect lighting, 
loo. has its points, but it is no substitute 
in a crowded cabin for a shaded bulb 
over a bunk where one man can read 
without disturbing those trying to sleep. 
Yet, despite minor quibbles, all hands 
fell they were aboard a great boat, while 
even conservative Olin Stephens termed 
her performance. "Not definitive, yet 
not discouraging." 

But as (he big fellows headed south, 
lending their new sails and pondering 
their innovations, little Conjuvef. which is 
really a stock Owens cutter only slightly 
modified in rig and deck layout, was nev- 
er far behind. Her eight-year-old main- 
Siiil teamed up well with an cighl-ycar- 
old balloon jib. reeut from a genoa. and 
her two men on deck made their changes 
perhaps a bit faster than the big crews of 
more ponderous rivals. .After the first 
couple of days. Ash Bown conferred with 


Malin Burnham, in charge of the oppo- 
site watch, and they decided they did not 
like conditions under the beach: it looked 
as though wind from the Ciulf of Cali- 
fornia was upsetting the normal cycle. So 
at San Benito islands, about one-third of 
the way down, they cut offshore. Six days 
and 920 miles later, completely on dead- 
reckoning navigation, they made their 
next landfall, only five miles in error. 
The last leg was sailed close to shore, 
when the thermals worked again, and 
Carousel crossed the line in seventh 
place, ahead of three Class A boats and 
all of Class B. to win the race and set u 
new record on corrected time. 

Having had the honor of being taken 
for a sail aboard Cannot'/ after the finish. 
I was not only impressed by the con- 
venience of her layout but the case and 
speed with which everything could be 
done. Efficiency stemming from light 
gear is one factor the rule-makers can- 
not equalize with a computer. Nor can 
they analyze the ability to read the heav- 
ens and to keep a boat moving proven 
by Ash Bown's record of two firsts, a 
second and a fourth in four Acapulco 
races. *no 
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When the eminent French poet Jciin 
CiKleau died Iasi October at the age 
of 74. his obituaries noted that he had 
followed an astounding number of 
part-time careers as well — novelisl. 
playwright, choreographer, film di- 
rector. critic and artist. Hut Cix:teau's 
iournalistic biographers overlooked 
the most bi/arre of his avocations; 
Ite was once the successful manager 
of a world champion prizefighter, 

The fighter was Alphonse Thco 
Brown, better known as Panama A1 
Brown, born in Panama in 1902. a 
lean, spindly-legged, thin-waisted box- 
er who won the bantamweight title 
when he was 26 years old. With a 
scrupulous exactitude that was rare 
for him — he was one of the most tire- 
less name-droppers in the history of 
literature— Cocteau insisted that he 
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was not Brown's manager in a pro- 
fessional sense, that there was no con- 
tract or financial arrangement between 
them. But. in fact. Cocteau got to 
know Brown when he was down on 
his luck, persuaded him to train, se- 
lected opponents for him. directed 
a masterly publicity campaign on 
Brown's behalf and guided and goad- 
ed Brown back to the championship. 
Nor is the sporting significance of 
this feat to be underrated. Unlike 
America, where the heavyweight class 
has long dominated public interest- 
even as it docs this very week — Eu- 
rope has always revered the smaller 
fighters, from the middteweighls 
down. A flashy A! Brown could be. 
and was. the talk of Paris. 

No professional manager could 
have done a better job lontiiwud 
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than Cocteau did with Brown, and probably no one in box- 
ing history ever had less preparation for it. The spoiled son 
of a well-to-do lawyer in Maisons-Lartilte. Cocteau pub- 
lished his first poems at 17, ran away from home and re- 
mained a highly successful infant prodigy for the next 50 
years. Thin, elegant, nervous, with hollow cheeks, dilated 
eyes and agitated gestures, he fitted into the advanced ar- 
tistic circles in Paris as if they had been created especially 
for him. He was a leader in every mtHlcrn art movement 
from Dada to surrealism, an early collaborator with such 
innovators as Igor Stravinsky, Pablo Picasso and Sergei 
Diaghilev, and the author of odd. elliptical little novels and 
plays that were principally distinguished by the author's ob- 
vious striving for originality. A resolute nonconformist bent 
on shocking the public in everything he did. Cocteau posed 
as the thinking man's junkie when he took up opium. Then, 
when he kicked the habit, he wrote a book about it that 
made the experience seem only a shade less important than 
the French Revolution. 

Yet he was a daredevil experimenter, with a boldness and 
wit that made him an important cultural infiucnce. "If the 
reader has been baffled by the sudden interest of intellec- 
tuals in the circus, the music hall and pri/clighting.'' said 
the New York Sun in 1930, "he will find the most plausible 
explanation in the g> rations of Jean Cocteau." Gyrations 
they may have been, but gyrations that had an effect on 
bo.xing as well as culture. 

Panama Al Brown was a much simpler personality. He 
was just an exceedingly able lighter, the winner of 124 of 
his 156 officially recorded bouts in a career that lusted 25 
years. He was. as the London Times observed of him, "a 
bantamweight 71 inches tall, yet by some miracle of phy- 
sique, perfectly proportioned." Able to outreach ail his 
foes, he made use of a snappy, tantalizing jab and marvel- 
ous footwork, inciting his opponents to desperation and 
recklessness, and then finishing them off with cfifortless mas- 
tery in the late rounds. But when pushed to it. he could and 
would hammer out a victory in bludgeon style. 

This is the fighter Cocteau managed for two years. In a 
recent book, Munsrres Sucres du Ring, the veteran French 
boxing authority Georges Peeters elucidated the rare and 
mysterious story of Cocteau's influence on Brown's career. 
The following pages, drawn from that work, throw an in- 
candescent light on some murky episodes in boxing his- 
tory — and in the process illuminate some liitlc-known as- 
pects of the self-consciously avant-garde art world of Paris. 
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The story of Panama Al Brossn and Jean Cocicau proper- 
ly begins in llie Spanish city of Valencia at a fight that 
Cocteau never saw. Brown, the world hanlamwcight cham- 
pion. was risking his title against a familiar ring figure of 
that era. Baltiiasar Sangchiili. a Spaniard. It was the last 
week of May I9il5, and I can still visidly remember flying 
to Valencia just a fess days before the fight and meeting 
Brown at the Motel Regina. He received me gailv and an- 
nounced that he had organized a party that evening to tour 
the cabarets of the town. ‘’Y ou're going to hear the best 
flamenco singers in the whole of Spain." he said to me. Me 
was not at alt worried about Sangchiili. and we embarked 
on a memorable evening. At every cabaret I noticed his 
manager continually tilling Al's glass and, for the first time. 
I saw Brown gel drunk, fie was in a happy mood, dancing, 
taking over the drums in the band, then coming back to 
drink and listen to the llameneo singers. It was 6 in the 
morning vv hen we got buck to the hold, even though this 
was only two days before he was to defend his title. 

The fight was the first world championship ever held in 
this capital of Spain’s easternmost province. In the streets, 
in the cafes, on the quaysides, there was talk of nothing but 
Sangehilli-Brown. The streetcars were entirely covered with 
posters about it. l.oitcry ticket sellers, florists and beggars 
were all peddling scats. 

On the morning of Sunday. May 26. great gray clouds 
were robbing the face of Valencia of its lovely golden color, 
and it was raining by II a.m.. when the two champions 
arrived for the weigh-in at the ofliecs of the boxing fed- 
eration. Sangchiili was the first to get on the scale. He 
weigited 116. I noticed that Brown, usually calm before 
his fights, was tense and nervous. He mounted the scale in 
his turn and registered 1 19. which was a pound more than 
the limit for a bantamweight. It was obvious that Brown 
was surprised. On the scale al the hotel he had been well 
within the limit. We learned later that the hotel scale was 
wrong. Tlie referee declared that Brown had four hours in 
which to inake the required weight. He was led away to a 
steam b.ith. did a bit of walking, and at l;.^0 p.m. his 
weight was 117, but he seemed even more nervous and. 
worse, he seemed weak. It was most fortunate, then, that 
the rain continued, forcing a postponement of the fight 
until the follow ing Saturday. 

Yet Brown had no use for fortune’s favors. That very 
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night he was back in the cabarets, and not once in the next 
six days did he get to bed before 5 o'clock in the morning. 
When Saturday came the second weigh-in went much like 
the first, and Brown had to go back to the steam bath. By 
the time he got into the ring at the Valencia arena on Satur- 
day evening. Panama Al Brown was unrecognizable. His 
eyes were hollow, his skin looked gray and his features 
were terribly drawn. As for Sangchiili. he was greeted by 
his countrymen with an ovation lasting nearly two minutes. 
F-ven before the first gong sounded, those who knew Brown 
were aware that they were going to be present at his crush- 
ing defeat. Time and again he had disposed of adversaries 
with the slickness of a conjurer making plaster eggs and 
bowls of goldfish disappear up his sleeve. But vve were going 
to witness the end of the conjurer. He vva.s a mere shadow of 
himself. His arms hung heavily, his every gesture betrayed 
physical distress. 

The light began, and round followed round to Sangchi- 
ili's advantage. After the 14th Brown returned to his corner 
weeping. He realized that he was losing everything —lits 
title, his foriune. everything. -Minutes later the referee lifted 
Balthasar Sangehilli’s arm. naming him the new world 
bantamweight champion. In the dressing room Brown fell 
down in a faint, NN'hen 1 went to say goodby to him there 
he eventually was able to shake my hand. And then he said. 
■■| think I’ve been poisoned. . . 

Brown, convinced that his title had been taken from him 
by treachery, returned to Paris and the haunts of Mont- 
martre. And there one night in the Caprice Viennois he 
first met Jean Cocteau. The more Cocteau talked to Brown, 
the more intrigued he got with an improbable idea: he. 
CiKteau. would bring Brown back to the championship, 
liven more improbable. C'lKtcau convinced Brow n it could 
be done. By now it had been two years since Brown had 
fought. He had, instead, been living the night life of Mont- 
martre- Brown had to go into a clinic to be disintoxicated. 
and he stayed there a month. Then he went olT to train in 
the little town of Aubigny, some 1 10 miles from Paris. 

About this lime the I'rcnch promoter. Jeff Dickson, re- 
ceived a letter from the Spanish Boxing hederalion. It in- 
formed him that Balthasar Sangchiili was still recognized 
by the International Boxing Union as the world bantam- 
weight champion, but said he was in difficulties in Cuba, 
having been let dovsn by his managers and left without a 
match. The director of the federation asked Dickson if he 
could do anything for the Spanish fighter, The promoter, 
aware of the plans Al Brown was making for a comeback, 
immediately had the idea of arranging a rematch of the 
Valencia fight. It was agreed that Brown and Sangchiili 
should have three or four trial fights before meeting for 
the title. 

Brown had installed himself at tlic Aubigny training 
camp in the first days of June 1937. He vvas to make his 
comeback at the beginning of September. For three months 
he led a life far more austere than he W'ould have liked. But 
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he h;jd to regain form, that demanding tady who does not 
lorgivc the slightest fall from grace. Jean Cocteau often 
came to Aubigny to encourage his friend, but no one in 
sporting circles believed that a poet could give a boxer back 
his conlidcnce. It was thought that Brown would win a few 
victories over adversaries who were no more than his equals 
but that the Valencia revenge would not take place. Brown 
took no notice of the forecasts. Me trained every day and 
went to bed carl> . He gradually got back his w ind and that 
most necessary asset, his timing. 

On Sept. 9 Al Brown climbed into the ring at the Salle 
Wagram. where ho had made his rreneli debut 1 1 years 
before. A featherweight. Andre Regis, was the onetime 
champion’s opponent, and the bout marked the reopening 
of the boxing season. Brown looked depressed and anxious, 
and one felt he had his heart in his mouth. 7 he applause, 
the vicious whistling from the gallery, the raucous shouting 
of the already wrought-up crowd -all these forgotten 
noises sounded strangely in his cars. Then he took olT his 
dressing gown and revealed his smooth chest, slim hips 
without an ounce of fat and long legs— those precious, 
slender legs with the bandaged ankles. The bantamweight 
phenomenon from Panama had returned. 

The tight lasted only a minute, but during those 60 sec- 
onds there was ample time to savor the intelligence, the 
cunning, the spontaneity of Brown’s boxing. A fortnight 
later Brown fought Maurice Huguenin and beat him by a 
K.O. in the third round. He again dominated his adversary 
with case. The hardest battle of the night was fought out- 
doors. where 500 people vverc waiting in the Avenue de 
Wagram for the result. Then it was on to Geneva, where 
Traneis Augicr tasted only two rounds, and, after that, im- 
pressive wins over Poppi Decico and Young Perez. Sang- 
chilli. meanwhile, had also been getting ready. The return 
match for the world title was fixed for the 4th of March at 
the Palais dcs Sports in Paris. During the last weeks before 
the championship fight Brown had somewhat returned to 
his usual training regimen, which no boxer but he could 
possibly have withstood. He was smoking more than 10 
cigarettes a day and drinking several glasses of champagne, 
as well as having claret w ith his meals. He was also staying 
up late. But this time it did not scorn to matter. 

Jean Cocteau, who had just linished writing Lvs Parcnis 
Tfrribli’s. returned to Paris on the eve of the match and 
was able to witness, not without amusement, the influence 
he had exerted on the sporting journalists who were do- 
ing articles before the title fight. Brown, for example, was 
less frequently the ’’black wonder” and more often the "cti- 
)tinl leirihU\" and many of the newspaper stories read as 
though they had slipped out of a Cocteau novel. But on the 
day of the match it was Cocteau himself vvho brought out 
an article in L' Amo on the world championship. Cocteau 
wrote: “The fight to which Jeff Dickson is inviting us at 
the Palais dcs Sports lies strangely outside our experience 
of an ordinary boxing meeting. Al Brown, in fact, after 


having once given up boxing and having now come back 
to the ring, finds himself tonight in the presence of a per- 
sonal enemy, the fighter to whom he owes his downfall and 
the loss of his title. 

“Al Brown has been born: the shadow of himself. The 
’black wonder,’ as the journalists sometimes call him. is a 
fragile creature, slim, almost frail, and with the nobility of 
an icon. When 1 met him he seemed dead to me. poisoned 
during his stay in Valencia and halted in his course. It was 
his ghost 1 saw jump the ropes, his ghost that languished in 
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I love boxing. That is why I once persuaded Al 
Brown to take a fresh plunge into this poetry of 
action, into these mysterious conformations that 
were the glory of his youth. I took an interest in 
the destiny of this boxer because for me he was a 
kind of pt>ct. a kind of mime or magician who 
brought to the ring the perfect expression of one 
of the human enigmas: the marvel of presence. 

Al was a poem in black ink. a paean to spiritual 
strength in its victory over mere physical force. 

A poet wished a boxer to become world cham- 
pion again and, when the victory of intelligence 
over strength had been established. 1 advised Al 
Brown to leave the ring. The enterprise was ac- 
complished. and the final word of the poet was 
to be the final blow of the fighter, the fighter vvho 
had displayed, during the course of his career, 
such a multiplicity of talents and shown the world 
the spectacle of his fragile strength and cobralike 
dance. 

It is for you. dear Georges Pecters, to fill in the 
period between the total defeat in Valencia and the 
resurrection at the Palais des Sports, and to de- 
scribe the gestures, feints, traps, tricks, science and 
hypnotic power of the Panamanian. Al Brown. 

Jean Cocicau 

Montmartre, and his ghost that I decided to persuade, de- 
spite its reluctance, to continue the work of Brown in flesh 
and bone. 

"It was the incredulity of the crowd and of the profes- 
sion that had to be overcome. He had to believe a poet, un- 
versed in the field, and he had to advance from match to 
match and from K.O. to K.O. until he stood again face to 
face w ith Balthasar Sangchilli, the winner of that atrocious 
duel in Valencia where Brown abandoned the title of world 
champion, abandoned his fortune and abandoned boxing. 

"Disgust and an enormous rebellion look the place of 
a first reflex of anger. I repeal, he had died. 

“But an Al Brown docs not die like a page in the court 
of Catherine de Medici. His race gives him an almost plant- 
like resistance. His ghost, his shadow, survive him. It is this 
shadow that I respect, that I am helping and that I now 
have the luck to see achieving its aim. Shall 1 lead A I Brown 
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right to the gool? I believe ( am not the only one to wi^h 
it with all my heart." 

A1 Brovsn will win before the final round, or he will be 
beaten on ptiinls — this was the double-edged prognosis of 
the sporting journalists. It did in fact seem impossible that 
the boxer from Panama could hold up through the classic 
15-roiind length of the world championship contest, li had 
already been noticed that at the end of the 10th round of 
his match against Dccico he had seemed somewhat out of 
breath. Sangchiili had therefore to play a waiting game, 
and Rrown to force himself to terminate it at the earliest 
possible moment. This was what the experts foresaw. 

During the preliminary fights at the Palais dcs Sports 
that night more of a show was taking place outside of the 
ring than in it. All of ,AI Brown's Montmartre friends were 
there. The actors Roland Toutain and Jean Marais were 
sitting on either side of CiKtcau. Around the ring were to 
be seen many other celebrities— Ratmu, Jean Cabin. Tino 
Rossi. Alcover. and Paul A/als — a marvelous blending of 
arts and artists. They all wanted to be present at the most 
extraordinary comeback in the annals of boxing. 

In his dressing room Brow n tore open the last telegrams 
from well-wishers, tucked away a small devotional medal- 
lion and left for ringside. He seemed to be in a state of high 
tension. He did not appear to see his friends who surround- 
ed him. shouting. “Good luck." He heard nothing. He was 
dressed in a beige flannel shirt, dark-blue vel\ct shorts iind 
a white cap. After he climbed over the ropes and took his 
place in the center of the ring he removed his cap and waved 
to the public. And for the first lime he may have suddenly 
felt that the heart of the public was beating for him. that 
the crowd understood the redoubtable ordeal he was about 
to undergo, he the aging fighter confronting a still-young 
adversiiry, 

The moment the Negro left his corner, it was clear to the 
noisy crowd of 20.000 what Sangchilli'-s tactics were going 
to be. The Spaniard, faced with a height and reach disad- 
vantage. had decided to play hedgehog. With head low, 
chin behind his gloves and forearms oser his stomach. Sang- 
chilli was covered in such a way that he would not be open 
to any blow from the right. Brown adopted the only pos- 
sible measure, which was one he knew well. He kept his 
distance and began to hit with straight lefts. Preoccupied 
with watching Brown’s feared right. Sangchiili was unable 
to avoid these straight blows. Moreover, he did nothing to 
stave them off. He did not want to take any risks. Once, 
right at the beginning of the fight, he rushed briskly into 
the attack, but by a slight step to one side Brown avoided 
his path and Sangchiili. head down and carried along by 
his own imisetus. was thrown into the ropes. Thinking con- 
fusedly that he could do nothing but wait for some mis- 
calculation on his opponent's part. Sangchiili kept himself 
in cautious reserve. Only one man in the ring was accumu- 
lating points. AI Brown registered 17 straight lefts in the 
course of the third round alone. 


By the seventh round the Panamanian fighter was ab- 
solutely sensational. For three minutes he went hell-for- 
Icalher at his opponent, who was completely overwhelmed. 
The challenger increased his advantage still more up to the 
end of the 1 llh round. He had then, according to the score 
of the competent critics, such an adsaniagc on points that 
he could not be beaten, except, of course, by a knockout. 
But the experts were still wondering anxiously whether 
Brown could hold up to the end. 

And then the drama came. 

The I2lh round was an even one. Brown had reduced 
his speed considerably. leaving Sangchiili the chance to 
come nearer and gain a few seconds' respite with some in- 
fighting. The Spaniard now decided that he could open up 
against a tiring opponent. The fury that had been raging 
w iihin Sangchiili during 35 minutes of impotence suddenly 
broke loose, and he pelted Brown w ith terrible force. 

During the course of the 1.3lh round Brown could do 
nothing but hang on, and by the time he reached his corner 
his legs were giving way under him. He had seemed to age 
10 years. 

In the Mill round. Brown rcceised a blow that cut the 
arch of his esebrovs. His face was soon streaming with 
blood. Txhausicd. he held himself up only by a miracle, 
but he still had the will power to finish the round. 


H hat last round seemed interminable. Brown was para- 
lyzing his opponent by hanging on to him. and the referee 
had to inicriene every second to separate the two antago- 
nists as their bodies intertwined. The last gong was the 
saving of BrLWvn and of all his friends, who were in an 
agony of apprehension. The announcer collected the notes 
of the judges and the referee, the decision was read and 
Brown's arm was raised in victory, He was carried in tri- 
umph to his dressing room, where a secretary of the Pana- 
manian delegation presented him with the highest medal 
conferred by that country. AI Brown was once again cham- 
pion of the world. Cocteau had succeeded in bringing him 
back to his title. But what were the poet and the boxer to 
do now? NS’ithin a fortnight Cocteau had made a decision. 
He wrote an open letter to Brown, which was published in 
an evening paper: 

My dear AI. 

You must Slop boxing, believe me. Those in the pro- 
fession will tell you to keep it up and to go on making 
conquests. They are wrong. Neither your age nor your 
way of life permits it. You promi-.ed me to regain your 
title and I promised to help you to the end of this as- 
tonishing undertaking. This is now done. Leave boxing. 
You hate it. You wanted to sec justice done. The public 
has proved it loves you. and it places you in a class by 
yourself. Make the most of your triumph. Do not imi- 
tate those stars who drag things out and keep holding 
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on. Aficr ihc miracle of this rc\enge. gi\c the world ihc 
example of a man who yields place to the young. Of 
course. I shall he alone in gixing you this adxicc. but I 
can give it to you dispassionately, because I have plaxcd 
my part and any future failure by you would not re- 
dound upon me. 

The conquest of other rivals could add nothing to 
your honors. Those who envy you or think they have 
some quarrel with you will deny your successes, how- 
ever brilliant. They will insult the judges. They will use 
words like ■‘hearse" for the shoulders that carry you in 
triumph, "weakness" for that elegance of mind which 
prevents you from striking an enemy who is thrown olT 
balance or leaves himself uncovered, "arrogance" for 
your calm and "llighi" for your cunning- On the other 
hand, the public that loves you can learn nothing more 
after those II rounds in which you heaped ruse upon 
ruse on your enemy. Refuse to light. Give up the ring. 
Tour the world with an act that will enable everyone to 
witness the sight of your fragile strength. I repeat; take 
a look at the aging stars, the ruins on the posters covering 
our walls. Try something new. After one surprise, 
give us another. Take a magisterial bow. "Ladies and 
gentlemen. I want to live. I have proved what had to be 
proved. Over to others. My title was snatched from me. 

I came back to retrieve it from the pocket of the man 
who snatched it from me. I bequeath it to whoever may 
prove worthy of it." OITer us this extraordinary theatrical 
gesture: a poet wanted a boxer to become world cham- 
pion again. Once this was achieved, the undertaking was 
at an end. 

1 ask it of you, 1 recommend it to you. No one ever 
agrees to get out at the right moment. Be wise. Don't do 
as others do. Get out. This is my last piece of advice. 

Jean Cocteau 

Al Brown asked for 48 hours to think, and then the 
champion's reply was published: 

My dear Jean. 

I shall tight my last match on April 13 at the Palais 
des Sports against Valentine. Angelir.ann. 1 had asked 
48 hours to think it over. I have thought it over. 1 have 
remembered the 23 world championships which figure in 
my record as a boxer. 

For more than 15 years I have been fighting in rings 
throughout the world. In 1923 1 won my first title, bccom- 
ingamaieurchampionofl’anama. In 1938 I regained the 
title of world champion which had been taken from me 
in Valencia. For 15 years I have had to lead a life that 
agrees neither with my temperament nor with my tastes. 

My dear Jean Cocteau, you are a true friend. You are 
right, I must leave the ring. I have no desire to follow 
the example of the old champions who hang on to 
their titles. Flow many times have I read in sporting 
journals, "Make way for the young. We must bring 


new life into the ranks." Well, 1 want to follow this 
advice. 

I have given everything to boxing, and boxing has 
given me everything. We are quits. I am now an old 
boxer, but I am still a young man. 1 want to leave the 
memory of a world champion who knew how to choose 
his own moment for retirement, who knew how to get 
out leaving an unspoiled name to the sporting world. 

On the evening of April 13 1 shall leave the ring. I 
shall salute the public and 1 shall vault the ropes for 
the last time. 

My second life will begin. 

Al Brown 

The whole of Paris seemed to be at the Palais des Sports 
on the night of April 13, not only to sec the promised last 
fight of Al Brown, but to look for evidence of the struggle 
that was widely believed to be on between Jean Cocteau 
and the promoter, Jeff Dickson. There were, in fact, ab- 
solutely no grounds for this belief. Certain newspapers 
were declaring that Cocteau had given Brown advice which 
was, to say the least, premature, when he urged the fighter 
to quit. What no one knew was that it was Al Brown him- 
self w ho had asked Cocteau to address the now famous and 
hotly discussed open letter to him. The truth was that 
Brown no longer liked boxing. Flis heart was no longer in 
it. Fie was still a champion, but no longer a fighter. 

Flis attitude showed the night he battled Angelmann for 
seven long — and almost even — rounds. But under the 
smoldering embers of the fight. Brown was guarding a last 
spark. Between the seventh and eighth rounds Al asked his 
second to give him a drink of champagne. (Cocteau said 
later that he had recommended this as a trick. It was not 
champagne in the bottle.] Brown drank out of the bottle, 
wiped away the soft, white foam from his lips and was on 
his feet before the gong sounded. "Now I’ll knock him 
out,” he said. Seconds later, as Angelmann was hurling 
himself into the attack. Brown shot out a right-hand coun- 
tcrpunch. The single short blow dropped Angelmann to his 
knees, and the fight was over. 

The punch should have been the signature at the end of 
Al Brown’s boxing fife. Paris thought it was. Geo London, 
who did an account of the fight for Lc Journal, had ob- 
served both Brown and his poet-manager. 

"Al Brown fought with an almost unearthly vitality,” 
wrote London, "a fight which could have been a siid one, 
since it came under the heading ‘Burial of a Boxer.’ The 
mourning was led, without tears, by M. Jean Cocteau. 

"Wc know with what happy audacity the poet was able 
to say to Al Brown, broken and hopeless after his cruel de- 
feat in Valencia, ‘Boxer, take up the gloves again and give 
us some fights.’ Thanks to this, Al Brown, like the phoenix 
rising up out of his ashes, has experienced a short-lived 
revival of his glory— short-lived but certain. 

"It was M. Cocteau who impressed upon Al Brown again 
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ihitt llic hour of his linal rclrcal was sounded. It was nal- 
urat. tlioreforo. ili.it M. Jean Cocteau should occupy the 
seal of honor at the Palais des Spo ts. He appeared during 
the Rahak-C'erdan match, which preceded tlic great en- 
counter. He was wilh \t. Jean Marais, who plased Merlin 
the magician in Cocteau’s latest pla>. l.vs C/icwh\-/<, lU- kt 
Tuhk- Romiv. 

■'With his chin supported on his two long, pale hands 
and taiscring lingers, Jean Ctieieaii followed the light in a 
sort of ecstasy, I rom time to time the hands would come 
together in brief applause, crisp and energetic. (Jre had the 
feeling that ever) thing about A I Brow n del it li ted the poet: 
his swinging punehes and liis balletic footwork. 

“To sonic of the spectators the struggle between the 
slinky jaguar and the small, rusty bull might base seemed 
rather long for the tirst seseti rounds--a bit monotonous 
and somelinics disappointing. Bui Jean Cocteau had no 
doubt thill his friend Al Brown would vsin. So >ou can 
imagine his enthusiasm at the stunning K.O. in the ciglilli 
round, w hieli prov ed CiKleau right and unleashed universal 
admiration. l*laeing on his head a minute reddish-brown 
hat, Cocteau wedged his way through the crowd, followed 
by Merlin the magician and a crowd of franiic youngsters, 
to go iind crown with its last laurels the black lici d of the 
champion who had just died, as a champion must die. 
apoiheosi/cd and beautiful.’' 

But if Al Brow n's return to the top was, in a sense, poetic 
justice, a great poetic injustice was to follow. The world 
dixrs not let a boxer die while a king. Hear. then, the head- 
lines in the Paris press; ai. brown Qiais in kh’ iorm. 
At. imoVVN evNNOT I I A\ f IMl RISCi AltlK SIC H A DA/- 
7t.lNCi sure I SS, AI. BROW N MliSI Dt I I Nl) tllS 7 I It t . 

Cocteau’s advice to Brown unleashed a whirlwind of pas- 
sion. Paris was divided into two camps, One. determined 
to preserve this moneymaker, con'idcred that Brown was 
wrong to abandon boxing; the other, which included those 
who had appreciated the uncnthusiastic and disillusioned 
air of the champion during the Angelmann light, approved 
Brown's decision. JelT Dickson, for his part, declared he 
could convince Al Brown to light again: that he had en- 
gaged the well-known British boxer Peter Kane, ard that 
such a match would bring in a million francs. Former cham- 
pions declared that Brown could not quit “like that" and 
the Angelmann light referee himself, when interviewed, 
made a similar statement. 

Advised on the one hand and lectured on the other. 
Brown was vvavering. “If JelT Dickson olTers me 150.000 
francs to meet I’eier Kane. 1 shall accept." he declared. At 
the same time. CiKteau was helping Brown organize a cir- 
cus act that would launch the lighter into a new career. 
Cocteau got Brown an engagement with the Cirque Me- 
drano for more money than he had made in the Angelmann 
light. In a single day a group of jazz musicians was found 
to accompany Brown, and Cocteau devised an act. He ar- 
ranged ever) thing — the lighting, the entrances, the original 


dance routines. He invented a shadow boxing dance and 
worked into Brown’s act an iivage of Antigone. Behind a 
rope— an evocation of the boxing ring- the tighter danced 
and then, taking the rope, exeeiiied a series of rhvthmic 
leaps, accompanied by easlancisand ja/z musie. This dance, 
which brought the act to an end. recalled the gestures of 
the chann'ivm in iiaining. Tl-.c act was a great success, and 
Brown proved he could be a star in another profession. 

On the day after the debut of Al Brown, the newspaper 
campaign for the return of the champion to the boxing 
ring started up again. 

Henri Desgrange. the publi'hcr of i'Aiilo, devoted one 
of his famous editorials to it. Addressing himself to Jean 
Cocteau and heading his tirliele Il7a// is he nmUUin}; with? 
hewrotc. in part; 

"\\c sportsmen would like to know why this M. Cocteau, 
for whom I may say we have all due literary respect, should 
choose to deprive us from now on of the fighter, Al Brown. 
It is true that it was he who brought him back to us. but 
hew cun vve be gruloful to him for this restoration if it is 
to deprive us of Al Brown for good? If M. Cocteau is tak- 
ing upon himself by this coming and going of the black 
boxer ibe role of director of his conscience— and of bis 
murekv- it must be agreed that he is bringing an excosive 
influence to bear on the situation. 

“Does he want to depress us all, deprive us of the extraor- 
dinary sights Al Brown has to olTci us? Would it not have 
been belter to leave Brown to his bottles of champagne? 

“And then again. Monsieur Cocteau, don’t you think 
that we. all of us. have rights as far as this boxer is con- 
cerned? Since when have you taken him under your wing? 
This makes l.J years now. monsieur, that he has belonged 
to us. For 13 years we have admired him. because he daz- 
zles us and because he seems to us to be the perfect repre- 
sentative of boxing itself. VV hy do you want to lake him 
away from us? Do you really think the best thing for him 
now is lilting his cibv'w? Let me tell you that his sole true 
interest is to go on boxing for a long time. 

“Come. now. give him back to us. monsieur! Right? 
Agreed? V'ou’ll let us have him. eh, Monsieur Cocteau?” 

The same morning on which the article by Henri Des- 
grange was published Jean Cocteau gave me the reply he 
had prepared, and asked me to pass it on to Desgrange. 
L'Aiiio published next day the following letter: 

Dear Sir: 

It was easy to laugh when 1 claimed that Al Brown 
could regain his title. It is easy to laugh now that I am 
advising him to give up the ring. 

Here are the facts, My advice was not an order. Al 
Brown docs not have to lake orders from anyone. I 
brought him back to the ring and. if he stays. 1 shall be 
the first to cheer and pay for my seat. The poet’s role 
leaves olT where reality begins. Reality restores the spe- 
cialists. Those who guess must bow to those who know. 
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The csscnUal thing is to know whether Brown agrees to 
continuewith the hard liTe of a boxer. If not. then he has 
to make a living. He can always lind. with my modest 
intcrvcnifon.a mcansof displaying to the publicthe phe- 
nomenon he would cease to be were he to commit a sin- 
gle error in the ring. 

Al is quite free. It is up to him and the boxing world 
whether he preserves his title as a symbol or as a career, 

I meddled only to get him back for you. Then I advi.sed 
him to quit, because he wanted to quit. 

I supported him. You support him. loo. I am stepping 
aside. Let each take his turn. 

Jean Cocteau 

Each did take his turn, though Cocteau knew Brown 
better than all the boxing experts. He may have been guess- 
ing. but he got nearer the truth than tho.se who thought 
they knew. l or the first time since the Greeks, a poet and 
an athlete had followed the same road— and the people 
had not understood. So the circle of the boxing ring closed 
in on Al Brown, but it was no longer a charmed circle. The 
poet had disappeared. 


IB or a lime, however. Brow n followed Ctxtteau's advice. 
He signed a six-month contract with the Amar circus, and 
under the vast construction of canvas and poles that had 
to be assembled and dismantled each day he took his place 
among the traveling folk. He became the great star of the 
circus. He boxed his own shadow and revealed the mys- 
teries of his an to the public - his feints and the other tech- 
niques that made up his boxing skill. 

When his contract with the brothers Amar ran out. 
friends advised Brown to leave F-rance. where rumors of 
war were becoming more and more alarming. Brown fol- 
lowed their prudent suggestion and sailed for America at 
the beginning of 1939. He disembarked in New York, and 
settled in Harlem, vs here he tried without success to find an 
engagement in a nightclub for the act that had met with 
such success in the circus ring. And then some short tele- 
grams from agent to agent were soon to reveal, in a few 
words, that Panama Al Brown had. in the end, not followed 
the counsels of Jean Cocteau. Perhaps he truly tried. Per- 
haps no club would book his act. Perhaps he had no choice 
but to return to bo.xing. Perhaps. 

We soon got word in I’aris that Brown was fighting and 
winning again, knocking out such second-raters as Chris- 
tobal Jaramillo and Mariano Arilla. 

Then came the war. 

In June 1946, as a special representative for two big news- 
papers. L'iiquipc (formerly L'Aiiio) and an evening paper. 
1 left for the U.S.. where I had not been since 1937. 

The first person I visited was Lew Burston. the boxing 
promoter, whom I found in his little oUice in Madison 
Square Garden. I asked him for news of Al Brown, but he 


did not know what had been happening during the past two 
years. Nat Fleischer's Hinp Recont Book simply informed 
us that Brown had fought eight contests in Panama City, 
in 1941 and 1942. He had scored four K.O. victories, won 
one decision and lost two fights on points, and nearly 
two months after his 40th birthday he had managed a 
draw in 1 5 rounds against Leocadio Torres in a contest for 
the featherweight championship of Panama— of Panama, 
not the world. 

The last match of his life was fought on January 25. 1944 
in Panama City. Now 41. he was knocked out in the fifth 
round by Chalky Wright, That was all 1 found. 

In March 1950 1 was once again in New York. Lew 
Burston telephoned me at the Waldorf very early in the 
morning. He said he had arranged a meeting for me with 
Al Brown, who was expecting me that very evening at 
10 o'clock at Small's Paradise in Harlem. So now I was to 
see the poet's fighter once more. 

When 1 got there. Brown had not arrived. Small's Para- 
dise was a curious establishment divided into three parts — 
bar. restaurant and nightclub. Mr. Small, the manager, 
greeted me with a huge smile as 1 came in. 

■*l have reserved a table downstairs for you." he said. 
■’Vou can see part of the show while you arc waiting." 

On a very narrow stage singers with strange voices took 
turns with nimble dancers clicking castanets. Thinking of 
Brown. I was already concerned at the setting, for I knew 
he was poor and did not cal every day. And then he was 
there, wearing a dark blue tuxedo and an immaculate shirt. 
He sat down, and in that still rather husky voice of his, 
as if we had left each other only the week before, he Siiid, 
“Do you remember that night in Tunis when I told you 
the story of my youth and my boxing debut in Panama? 
And the Hotel Regina m Valencia? What a long time ago 
that all is! Now I'm an old man. I'm nearly 48 (for the first 
lime since we had known each other. Brown was admit- 
ting to his age]. Ah. if I could only get back to Paris and 
sec my friends. Life is too hard for me here.” 

1 knew what Al Brown was doing. George Gainford. 
Ray Robinson's manager, had told me. Brown was a spar- 
ring partner for second-rate boxers in a Harlem gymna- 
sium. He earned a dollar a round, and sometimes left the 
hall staggering and da/ed under blows he had received. 

Poor Al. He was silting up straight again, thinking of 
himself in Paris. “If I could find the money for the jour- 
ney!" he went on. “But I have practically nothing. I've 
sold all my clothes. I've only kept three suits and this 
tuxedo that 1 wore at the Bal des Petits Lits Blancs m 1938. 
Paris seems so far away now." He told me about breaking 
his right hand in the Torres light, about opening a bar and 
going bankrupt because he would not bother to collect 
when customers drank on credit (“I was not cut out for 
that kind of life"), about teaching in a government physical 
education school ("I was not cut out for that kind of life"), 
about coming to New York and working on a freighter. 
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“So thcrc>ou are.'' vaid Al finally. “\’ou knov. all about 
me and there is nothing more I can tell you.” Mr. Small 
came and olFercd us a last round of Scotch, but .Al was 
right. Tunis, Valencia, Paris. Harlem and now nothing 
more to tell. 

Thirteen months later Al Brown died of tuberculosis in 
New York's Sea View Hospital. He had fainted and fallen 
down on 42nd Street. A policeman had picked him up and, 


thinking he ssas drunk, had taken him to the station. When 
he did not regain consciousness an ambulance was called 
and he was taken to Bellevue. Lew Rurston heard of 
Brow n’s illness. W ith the help of some sportswriters and 
friends, he got Brown moved to Sea View. 

Brown believed, right up to the last moment, that he 
would be able to come back to Paris. One of the great 
I rcnch weeklies had, in fact, thought of organizing a fund 
drive to pay for his journey. But the 
subscription was still not initiated 
when Brown died on April II. 1951. 
Cocteau, hearing of Brown's illness, 
had rushed a tape recording to him in 
hieh the poet talked of their days to- 
gether. Brown listened to the tape the 
day he died. 

As soon as the death of the onetime 
champion became known. Nat Fleisch- 
er and I cw Ikirston went to Se;i View' 
and told the director of the clinic that 
they wuiued to bear the expenses of 
the funeral, which was fixed for the 
I4lh of April. But that evening three 
Negroes turned up at the funeral home 
w ith a van. They said they were friends 
of Alphonse Theo Brown and that they 
wanted to take away the body. 

No objections were raised, and they 
left with the white piiiewood collin. 
I'or two nights the friends, with the 
coHin on board their van, went the 
rounds of Harlem, collecting money 
for a huge funeral. liven when he was 
dead. Al Brown was not to get the dig- 
nitied retreat from notoriety that Jean 
Cocteau tried to lead him to 13 years 
before. 

When Lew Hurston told me about 
the funeral, it conjured up an image in 
my mind of Harlem and the prt>cession 
following that van. with Al Brown’s 
coflin swinging about on it; of Har- 
lem. the proud, the naive, the shame- 
less, the pious; of Harlem, where they 
carted the dead champion about that 
night; of Harlem, the black city pray- 
ing and weeping on the way to that 
burial pageant. .And. tinally, it con- 
jured up the image I most wanted to 
recall— lean, lithe Al Brown, Hicking 
his left again and again to the head of 
Balthasar Stuigchiili on that fantastic 
night in Paris, while his adviser, man- 
ager and friend, Jean Cocteau, shouted 
his .support and admiration. | N| ,' 
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Would a big, fat raise in pay 
solve your money problems? 


Possibly. But suppose you want to 
buy a new car or move into a new 
house. Or you have a chance to buy 
u boat at u good price. Or it’s time to 
send the kids to college. The only way 
a salary increase could help raise the 
cash for expenditures like these would 
be to put it into a long-range savings 
plan and wait. Maybe for years. 

If you're like most of us. the imme- 
diate answer lies in hurrowvJ money. 
But from whom? And where? Does 
any financial institution know you 
well enough to lend you that kind of 
money at k>ng-term, casily-payablc 
rales? Low rules? 



Bring your borrowing problems 
to a “^■ull Scrsicf" bank 
There arc two distinct advantages to 
borrow ing from a "Full Service" bank. 
/'i>.vf.“Full -Service" banks can make 
all kinds of loans. They're not limited 
U) mortgage loans or personal loans 
or any other kind of loans. Unlike 
other financial institutions, "f'ull. Serv- 
ice" banks can legally make loans for 
almost any purpose. 5fco/if/. "Full 


Service" banks charge a low rate of 
interest. Thai's even more important. 

hiking advantage of this one- 
source service is as easy as it is con- 
venient. Most "money-wise” people 
go about it something like this: 

1. Pick a “Full .Service" bank near 
your home or work. 

2. Give it all of your banking busi- 
ness. This includes your checking 
account and your savings account. 

Get to know at least one of the 
bankers. When you need some extra 
money, borrow it from him instead 
of taking it from your savings or 
waiting for a raise. (This keeps your 
emergency savings intact and delights 
the banker no end.) 

C»et to know a banker 
before vou need him 

Then, whether you get that salary 
increase or not, you have an imme- 
diate source of credit when you’re 
ready to borrow for that new house 


or other important project, and a 
ready advisor when you need some 
long-range financial counsel. 



I here's nothing magic about it. .All 
it lakes is concentrating all your 
money matters in one "Full Service" 
bank and getting yourself known by 
the people there. When should you 
get started? The best time to get started 
with a banker is hcjarc you need him. 
Like right now. 



Your Full Scri icc 


Commcrviul Bank 


, 


A "l ull Sen ice" hank it rfie on/v linancial 
imiiiuiniii offering checking and \a\ings 
acconntt. tit well at all npet of low-co\t 
loans. Your hank is prohahlv a "f-'ull Sen ice" 
hank. I! ii offers checking aaoitnis. it is. 


FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup of th« sport* information 


BASKCTBALl SAN IRAS('|SC<t movcj tMO 
s^'Kcs AlK4«i in the ssesi as u ihiee itf Use 

Aiiiic scsi*iiJ‘rlAsc SI. I t>dS spill *«»ur. tt'il* 
C'hAfiihcrIjfn iin* /wpr .VI scprcd 5- (X'inis KscK Ici 
had and cliniated a hi* »eck (ascraycd 4.1 poipis a 
Ijaiiirl h> siuifiiK in u shon shot h> Cjus Ki>d||crs 
ssilli scsen scaimds Icfi ui heal the Lakers IIW Mu. 
Liickkss I.OS ANtif I fcS dropped lour oul of fisc 
(three o( the losses sscre b> one poini, ihe tnher 
b> issol lo fall SIX games oui of (irsi and ssiitun 
lour ol'tounh-platc bAl TIMOKI , sshich snapped 
mil ol a ihrcc-RAme losing streak ssnh isso ssins in a 
loss. (It TROCi. ssn the other hand, hfoke itssesen- 
gjine ssinicss streak ssiih a sieinr> oser L. .\. and ini> 
iiH'duiels lost three more in ,i row, In ihe 1 astern 
Division, second-pldse Oneinnjii sson three out of 
four to climh within a g.xme of UtlSIOS. whch 
spill four, and siiddenls. wnh onlv three and a half 
weeks left in the season, there was a rate for first 
pl.ivr. A month ago (he C'eliics held a seemingis safe 
ttsc-gamc lead, hiil ihc Kosals gradutill> tut that 
down h> roaring lo 14 sitiones in I i games (melud- 
ing I ' sicaighi ) while Boston was winning 12 of 1'^. 
I’llll ADILPKIA lost ns third game m a row llu 
the ( cities irt.i ‘r.f) and then won three siraiglii (in> 
eluding a 144 114 romp oser the C'cliies m which 
ilal (ircer scored 50 points ). S( W > ORK followed 
up Us tune-game losing streak with a season high of 
Ihrce iieionc' m a row as riMikie An flc>man av- 
eraged 2.t points a game. The liin ended when the 
Knis'ks losi ihcir nest game lo the 7Acrs 114- lOS, 

BoeSLCODirrC Al lake Pl.ieid, N.A Olympic 
silser mcdahsi SI KOlO /AKDtM of Italy won the 
mternational Uiamond Irophs, the ''•uixh Ameri- 
can lour-man mlc. and placed second m the iwo- 
man cscni. which was won h> Larrs McKillip of 
S.ir.mac fake. 

BOXING Sixih-ranked heavyweight rODIf M.\- 

011 N of Berkeley, L'ald- Giiickly tefi-honked h- 
fool fi-inch ()ukc Sahcilong down to managcanle 
si/e and kniK'keJ him out with a right uppereut in 
ihc tirsi round, fot his lifih KO m as mans lights 
since he siaried his coniehaek live months ago. 

JOltSNV PI'RSOl of Brooklyn. i>. climbed hack 
imo the ring after a lotting right sent him sprawling 
in the sixth round and turned a ferocious attack on 
(op-ranknl light hcassweighi Tddie Colton to earn 
j spill decision m l6 rounds at Madison Ssjuare 

OOLf I malls iidiniiiing his age |5I I. SAM SNI AD 
entered Ills lirsi PCiA Seniors' Ic.ichcr I rophy lour- 
nainem. in Palm Beach (iardens, I la. (vrr ptiire fJl 
and slioi j nine-undcr-par 274 to win the S2,5ixl lirM 

HOCKEY MOVIRfcAl. brielly look oser first plate 
tiy winning iwo in a row lincItiJing a J-l siclors 
over the Black Hawks) while CIIK ACiO was >plii- 
iing two games Hut (he Iwo teams ended up led 
for Ihc le.id for the hllh straight week when ‘he 
( ait.idicns lost one and the Black Hawks xhiil out 
the Bruins 2 h. Third-plasc It)K<lMO held us 
roiir-pomi lead over the Red Akings hy lying ihem 
1 I and Winning two in a row from the Rangers, as 
D1 I ROIT. Ihe best leam uv the league the past th'ee 
weeks Isescn wins, one iic in III gamcsl. followed 
sun with two siraiglii t-2 iislorics over ihe Rru ns 
and (he C'anadiens. 1-il'th place Nl AA AOKK sank 

12 points behind the Red AAings. hv losing 
three more in a row (eight ol their Iasi nine*, and 
liOSION drO|vpeJ clear oul of sight by losing Us 
third, lourih and fifih consetiiiise g.imcs. 

HOBSe RACING ROMAS BROTHI K (SA), under 
Manuel Yca/a. overlook Mr Brick m ihe closing 
strides tr> win by a head the SA0.550 tscigUdes 
Stakes for J-year-olds ai Hialeah. 

The 146.1 turf eliainpton. AtONGO (S7.6(l|. found 
ihc mud al Hialeah no handicap and look an early 
lead under AAay ne riiambers lo defeat Sunrise f lighi 
by a head m the .Hl.SOO AA wiener Handicap. 
Another goml turf runner successfully swiiclied 
surlaees when AIR CONSISTF N< A (SI kfiOi. urged 
hs Kenny C'luirch. look the SI47,[(KI Sanlj Anna 
Handicap by iu of a lengih. 

MOTOR SPORTS Ptvnioiiihs swept (he first three 
places 111 ihe Daytona 50ti Iiei* /'irer .Ml as RICH- 
ARD HI TT A ol Kandlem.in, N.C . set a track record 
hs averaging I 54. 114 mph and lapped the held i wicc 
in spue of SIX pil stops and three caodon lights 

SKIING ADKIIN DIAIIIARD of trance won 
his filih straight event on the proTcssional ski circuit 
by taking the slalom at Boston Hill. Korih An- 
dover. Afass. 


SPEEO SKATING Olympic gold ntcdal w inner Is NU1 
JOHAS\L-Sf-S of Norway reiired from speed 
skating after winning the oscr-atl lillc, ihc 5.()IN1 
meters |7 4l.ll and the IQ.CMMI meters (16 (ln.4) at 
ihc AAotId f'hanipionships in Helsinki. Norway - 
Nils Aaness took the 1.500 meters in 2'.ll-ll arivl Use 
.MR) wcni III Keiichi Su/uki of Japan in 41, 1. 

SGUASK RACKETS- ANM. MIT/II. Philadel- 
piiia's psc-lunc runner-up in the nalionaf sh.im- 
pionship, tinally won the L'.S. women's lule by de- 
feating second-seeded Mrs. Nathan Ntaviflei in C c- 
darhursi. N.A. In the men's national in Annapolis. 
146.1 inicrvollegiaie champion RAt PM HOAAI of 
Locust Aalley. N A. upset rouniine winner Henri 
Salaun in four sets. 

TENNIS C'HLC'K McKINLLY regained lii« Na- 
tional Indoor iiile Irom his Dasis Cup Icjiiiinatc, 
Dennis Ralston. 15 1 1. 6 2. 6- g. 1-6. 6 in Sails- 
burs. Md (irv putr 57). 

TRACK g I>ICID Australia's smoolh-riinning HDN 
C'lAHKI showed his world-record lurni m the 
A A L indoor c ham piivnships at New A ork w hen he 
ran three miles in 1.1 IK. 4. breaking ihc old indoor 
rectird held hy lellow Ausir.ilijns Al I awrvncc and 
AlhK Thomas hy eight full seconds, ( larkc followed 
a fast p.icc set hy 17-year-cild tierry I mdgicn. ihen 
ran away from the held m the last itiile to win by 
more than HR) yards from bald Pete McArdlc, whose 
second-place lime ol I.1..12.6 set a nes« L.-S, ciliren's 
rs-cord. Lindgren was third in 1 1.17.K. only .K second 
oil the old ciliecn's record. BOH H AALS. upscl 
earlier in the week in (he 60-sard dash at Ihe Long 
Beach indoor games when Darel Newman beat Ihc 
gun in 4 comroversial sun. came back sirong m Ihe 
AAU meet and became the lirsl man ever to break 
SIS seconds in the 60. muscling his way lo an mdoor 
world record of 5.9. JOHN THOMAS (7 feel 1 
inehl won the high lump from Australian Tony 
Snea/well (7 recti. (JARA GLBNI R (6.1 feel 2W 
inehcsl the shotpiu troni Parry fl'Brien (62 feet 10 
niches), and rflARl.lt MAAS (26 feel IVY inchesl 
the broad jump trom Ralph Bosom (2J feel K14 
inches). HaATS JONfS look ibc (>0-s,ird high 
hurdles(7.l)|,< H ARLH. DLCfIT A ihc6tlU(l |2 II. 
i HNII. C LNl II I I Ihe l.lRKIi::l4.Kl. I RGAS 
Ill's Ihc mile (4 04.61. RON LAIRD the mile 
walk (6 22.71 and JOHN LT.I.SrS (he pofe vault 
(15 feel 6 inches). 

MILEPOSTS At'f'fPTID A four-sear lease lo 
Kansas C'ny's Atunicipal Stadium hy Aihlciics' 
Owner Charles I micy. thus ending (he uueslion of 
where the team would ptay in Ihe American League 
this season. 

LllcrtD. LGCILS BINJaMIN (Luke) AP- 
PMNCi. 55, AS (he lOlst mcinber ol' Baseball's Hall 
of f ante. Known as "Old Aches and Pams" because 
of his Irenucnl complaints, Appling nonetheless put 
in 20 seasons as shortstop for the Chicago AS hue 
•Ssis (l4,IO..50l, bailed over .300 in lb of them, led 
the AL Iwice 114.16. 144.1) and compiled a lilclimc 
average of ,.110. Now coach and bailing insiriiclor 
lor the Kansas City Alhleiics. Applipg found his new 
honor an invigoraiing balm. “I Ivel hnc. the old 
aches and pains arc gone." he said. 

Rf.TlRt n- N{ A I R hi ND. hy the Cam ftoy Sia- 
ble, because of an ankle iniury. lo hesome j syndi- 
cated breeding siaJlion. The dusky Nasrullah colt 
earned $641,524 m 2.1 sians as a 2- and )->ear-old, 
winning last year's flamingo and placing second 
(o Chateaugas in the Kentucky Dc'by- 
TRADII): New A'ork's high-sconng Right VAmg 
ANDY BAIIltiAn 1272 goals and 457 assists Ml 
almnsi 12 seasons with (he Rangers) and Cenier 
Dim AIcKcnney. (o Toronto lor two hard-checking 
tiirwjrds. Dick Dulf and Bob Ncsin. plus minor 
Iriigiiers Arnic Brown. Rod Soiling and Bill Collins 
("I hree of Ihc greaiesi prospccis m I anada." said 
Mu// Paltick. the Ranger tiMl. 

Dll D:CAPT AIN fOAf HORC, AN JR.,L'SN (rcl. I. 
65, a barnacled New f ngland sailor, yachtsman, 
author ol sea stories and America's Cup correspond- 
enl. of cancer, in Bosion. 

Dili). AVILIIAM J. (Hill) STf AAART, 64, who 
ruled wiih admirable aiilhority lor 22 scars as a 
National t eague umpire (four All-Star (lanies and 
fisc AAorld Series) and 10 years as a National Hisckcy 
league referee, of a stroke, in Bosion. He also 
found (line to coach the Chicago Black Hawke for a 
sejssm and j half and hrmighi them from last place in 
14.17 to the I43S Sianics Cup championship. Stewart 
IS best remembered, however, for hi' coniruscrsial 
decision in ihe firsi game of Ihe 144K AAorld Senes 
when he called Bosion's Phil Masi cafe at second 
afier an uiienipted pick-olT hy Bob Icllcr. Masi 
siihsec)ucnil> scored ihc only rim ol the game, and 
Ihe Braves defeated Cleveland 1-0. Thai rhubarb 
tvpihcd Sicwari’s philoMsphy of quick decisions and 
no rcireal "I called Masi safe. He was. Me is." 



FACES IN THE CROWD 



IAN O'BRIEN. 16. a 
husky cwimnier from 
(he Aiisiraliyn bush, 
brcasisirolki-tf lo a 
world-fcNord l:0.H.5 for 
1 10 yanlc after coming 
wilhii) ■! Accond of thc 
l01).mc(LT mark a 
month earlier. He snll 
needs 10 improve for 
Tokyo, says his eoiieh. 
ferry Ciailiereole. 


PHYLLIS MAYO, u 
freshman in ihc college 
of arts and veienees al 
the VJniAcrsity of Maine 
(homciovAn: Monielair. 
N.J.i who is preparing 
for a career in journal- 
ism by reponing for her 
school nevtspaper. was 
elecied queen of the 
iinisersiiy's Winicr 
C'driiiAal. 


JOE FILLISTON of 
London. England, an- 
nounced his rccircment 
as umpire for the BBC 
crickoi dub after IK 
years of serAtcc. Joe. 
whosianed us a profes- 
sional slow howler and 
mude pianos during ilie 
oir season, quit on his 
102nd birihday. "be- 
fore i gel loo old.” 


G.H. (Pets) BOSTWICK 
JR.. 2K. the 1458 New 
fngl.ind intereollcgiuie 
golf champion, won (he 
Tuxedo (N.Y.) Ciold 
Kacuiiet court icniiis 
lournamcni by defeat- 
ing the Perennial de- 
fending champion, 
brother Jim Bosiwick, 
age 26. in three straight 


ERIC ST A PLE S. 58, 
basket hall coach ac Per- 
ry ((ia.i High -School 
the past 31 seasons, 
gamed the 4(Xlth aic- 
tory (against only 186 
losses) of his 37-ycar 
coaching career when 
Perry deleaicd llaw- 
kinssille 67 52. Mis 
teams have also won 
seven stale titles. 


RAY RUDICH, 15. a 
sophomore (44 scholas- 
tic average) wrestling in 

the 45-pound weight 
class j| Iroquois Cen- 
tral High H lma, N.Y'.). 
was undefeated in 27 
matches the past two 
seasons. His tw m broth- 
er Rod (lO.l-poiind 
class) was 25 (lover (he 
same period. 
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Be suspicious! 


Make sure you see it on the label. 

If you don’t, stomp off. 

Or sec the manager. 

Be a real pain in the neck. 

You can’t be sure the fabric won’t shrink unless you see •SANFORIZED’ 

You can't be sure of the best wash-and-wear performance unless you see i^-JANFORIZED plUS‘y 
Right there. On the label. t.ai-A.. 

Don't fall for a glib "It’s the same thing.” 

If it is, why doesn't it say so? 

You're entitled to "Sanforized” and "Sanforized-Plus”. 

Get tliem. 
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Firearms 
That Last 
Forever 

by JOHN LOVESEY 


The most durable — and the most 
distinctive — guns in the world 
are created by Purdey of London 


Oitling sedately on South Audlcy 
Street in »he heart of London's May- 
fair is the headquarters of James Purdey 
& Sons, Ltd. At first glance the shop 
might be taken for the lobby of a hunt- 
ing lodge. Against a pillar .stands a big 
varnished box packed with shooting 
cases. On a wall is the head of a buffalo. 
In a small glass counter, displayed like 
fine jewelry, are several handsomely en- 
graved guns, They arc Purdeys. the most 
distinctive firearms In the world. In the 
150-year history of the company. 27,324 
Purdeys have been created — each with 
the precision of a Swiss watch— and 
about half arc still in use today. 

The Purdey firm has been an institu- 
tion among sportsmen since the reign of 
George III. Its founder. James Purdey. 
was a London gunmaker's son with a 
rare talent for the craft of his father. 
By 1814 he had earned a reputation 
for unsurpassed meticulousncss among 
Britain's sporting gentry and, with it, 
the means to set up shop on his own. 
In so doing, James Purdey became per- 
haps the first of his trade to put gun- 
making almost entirely under one roof 
where he could control the production 
and quality of every part from the first 
step to the last. His son James (he was 
called James the 't'oungcr) continued 
the work. 

The progress of Purdey & Sons was 
rapid in the 1870s and 1880s as the firm 
developed various forms of hammcrless 
guns and. finally, a self-opening action. 


considered by many shooters the most 
reliable in existence. 

■‘Method is everything in action and 
thought." wrote the younger Purdey in 
describing his personal and professional 
ideals. A monolith of Victorian respecta- 
bility, he had an astute eye for horses, 
an ear for music, a line voice and a 
clever nose for the right associations. 
Monocicd and extravagantly mustached. 
he was an original member of the Con- 
stitutional and belonged to the Royal 
London Yacht Club. 

At Purdey 's death, the business passed 
to sons Athol and Cecil and. in turn, to 
Athol's sons. Tom and Jim. who ran the 
firm until some nine years ago. 

Like many other Lnglish institutions 
trying to survive the changes of time. 
Purdey's has produced the person to 
tackle the task. The present managing 
director. Harry Lawrence, has been with 
the firm since the age of 14. and he still 
occasionally dons an overall to check on 
actual gunmaking. In the lOJOs he im- 
proved Purdey's single-trigger action, an 
innovation that remains one of the best 
in the industry. 

As quick off the mark as a man after 
grouse. 64-ycar-old Harry Law rence can 
also be as gentle w.iih his hands as a 
woman washing bone china. I'or King 
George Vs silver jubilee, he made a pair 
of working models of the monarch's 12- 
borc Purdeys. They weighed only 13 
drams each, and the barrels measured a 
fraction under five inches. When fired, 
they expelled 2.02 grains of dust shot, 
about enough to massircrc a mouse. Tom 
Purdey thought so much of Lawrence 
that he tried unsuccessfully to persuade 
him to change his name to Purdey. 

Before a Purdey gun is built, measure- 
ments arc taken of the buyer that include 
everything from a comfortable trigger 
length to the strength of each eye, width 
of shoulders and height of the eyes from 
them. If the buyer is in England, Pur- 
dey prefers to take measurements at its 
shooting grounds outside London where 
coaches observe customers in action. 

Anyone who orders a Purdey has to 
be patient about delivery. The firm's 50 
craftsmen have been working overtime 
for the last 15 years, and the waiting pe- 
riod is still about 24 months. At least 
NX) hours go into making a typical 
Purdey. When finished, the gun should 
outlast its owner and probably his chil- 
dren and his grandchildren. “Purdey 
guns." says Law rence, “embody the senti- 


ment of constantly striving for an ideal." 

Lawrence personally selects wood for 
the stocks from the Dordogne region of 
France, where the walnut is noted for its 
fine color and grain. Each block costs 
about 545 in France, and is aged five 
years before being used. 

B;»rrcls come rough-forged from a 
large English steel company. For the 
working mechanism, forgings arc done 
by a two-man subsidiary in the mar- 
ket town of Droitwich. Worcestershire. 
Handwork is done at Purdey's Padding- 
ton factory at Irongatc Wharf alongside 
a London canal basin. Like a jackdaw's 
secret horde, myriad chisels, hammers 
and files lie on benches. 

A Purdey gun is built by a team com- 
posed of a barrclmaker. an actioner. an 
ejector man. the Stocker, the polisher, 
an engraver and a man known as the 
finisher, who fits the pieces together and 
gives the vsoodwork its glowing gloss. 
The last prtKcss alone takes three weeks 
and is done entirely by bare hand. Every 
member of the team initials his part of 
the production with the same pride as 
an artist might a masterpiece. 

Purdey’s craftsmen serve an appren- 
ticeship of six years, and there is no 
shortage of applicants. Once in. they 
rarely leave. 

Like all British firearms. Purdey guns 
have to pass two strict proofing tests. 
The proofmark on a British gun barrel 
is as necessary as the hallmark on a piece 
of gold or silver, and no gun can be sold 
or offered for sale in Britain or exported 
from the country without it. After fac- 
tory tests, a Purdey must also pass tests 
on the shooting grounds. 

In a year, Purdey's produces 150 new 
guns, although there is a continual flow 
of work involving the fitting of new bar- 
rels and stocks, overhauls and repairs. A 
simple Purdey may cost S1.540. With 
extras such as a pistol grip, ventilated 
rib, engravings of acorns and oak leaves, 
dogs and birds (or. as one man suggested, 
portraits of his wife and himself), the 
cost of excellence is considerably higher. 

A third of the firm's business is with 
Americans, and many arc as faithful as 
Purdey’s old British clients about keep- 
ing in (ouch. .Mementos, notes, reports 
and even an occasional trophy pour into 
South Audley Street from the jungles of 
India and the frozen arctic wastes. Wher- 
ever the country and whatever the game, 
there are Purdeys being fired around the 
world. END 
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BERMUDA 

W^liere liaving fiin comes easily 


t ou’ll enjoy Si. Calherine's Fort in ihe |7th ccntur> town of St. 
ieorgc \sherc thcrc'b so much lo sec. Or doing an> niimhcr of other 
hing.s. Playing golf on championship courses, tennis on all-weather 


Valcrskiing, skindising, swimming, sailing, fishing for hig 
>nes. orsurfcasiing. Or just taking it easy on a pink sandy 
tcach.\A'hen night comes, you candincand dance toCalypso 



r 



music or sniooth continental band. Bermuda is only ninety minutes 
from New York by air . . . dailv flights by four major airlines . . . 
or weekend cruise by ocean liner. Sec your irasel agent about a 
holiday in Bermuda. Circat Britain's loveliest Island Colony, 
where fun conics easib. Or write for information to: 
“Bl RMUI>A".6:0E-ifth Anc,.N.Y. 20.N.Y.« 6N.Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago 2, 111.* 11 1 Richmond St., SN., Toronto. 
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NTTUO tH SCOTUNO. BLENOEO SCOTCH WNiSXY. PROOF. IHPORTEO »Y CRMCM ORT CORPORtllOM. NEW YORK. HEW YORK 



Since there are 208 different 


Scotches.. .how can you be sure 
this is the world’s smoothest ? 


Smoothness is difficult to define, since every- 
one has his own idea of just what it is. 

Some say smoothness is lightness. 

Others say it’s a "round” taste: the blend- 
ing of a number of mature Scotch whiskies 
to produce a well-rounded body and flavor. 

Whatever the definition, this much is 
known; people want smoothness most of all 
in the Scotch they drink. 

And more people enjoy Johnnie Walker 
Red than any other Scotch. 

It is so very smooth, so very satisfying, 
that it is the largest-selling Scotch whisky 
in the entire world. 


Johnnie Walker Red — just smooth, very smooth 




WE DIDNT JUST MAKE CHEVELLE BEAUTIFUL AND HOPE FOR THE BEST 


You might uxint Chevelle just 
because you like its looks. But 
if you think all we had in 
mind was a good-looking car 
smaller than Chevrolet and big- 
ger than Chevy II, read on. 

One of the most beautiful things 
about Chevelle, for instance, is the 
way it fits betwe<'n parking meters 
(With a good five fet‘t left over), yet 
still gives you a Fisher Body-ful of 
head room, leg room and shoulder 
room inside. 

You thought those curved side 
windows are just for looks? They 


slant way in for easy entry, and 
don’t need bulky space-wasting doors 
to roll down into. 

Chevelle’s long wide hood looks 
nice, too. But it's that way because 
of all that goes under it— a wide choice 
of Six and V8 engints, not to men- 
tion optional extra-cost equipment 
like air conditioning and anything 
else you’d like us to put there. 

Ch«vtol*l • cn*v«il« • cnnr II • Ceixir • Corv*n« 



THE GREAT HIGHWAY PERFORMERS 


If you do lots of traveling, Chevelle's 
smart rear deck looks even better 
when you open it up— 27.3 cu. ft. of 
space, no less. 

(In case you haven’t cubed a foot 
lately, that's enough room for 4 over- 
night bags, 2 two-suiters, 2 pullmans, 
1 wardrobe and 1 train case, with 
a set of golf clubs thrown in for 
good measure.) 

You can see we’ve been very 
practical about the whole thing. And 
if you think anything like we do 
about Chevelle, you’re practically 
driving one already. . . . Chevrolet 
Division of General Motors, Detroit, 
Michigan. 


CTIEVELLE! by CHEVROLET 




Strange company for this magazine to be in 7 Or is it? 


That milk container was manufactured by the 
East Texas Pulp and Paper Company— a sub- 
sidiary of Time Incorporated. 

Why is a publishing company in a pulp and 
paper company? 

The obvious answer; to cut paper costs. 
lnthecaseofTimelnc.,however,that’sthewrong answer. 
East Texas does not produce paper for magazines. 

The right answer is that East Texas is part of Time Inc.’s 
diversification and expansion plan. 

East Texas is an expanding concern in its own right. It 


has completed expansion of its paperboard mill with an 
increased capacity of 50%, and is currently operating at a 
record level. It has completed an extensive reforestation 
program with the planting of 90 million seedlings on more 
than 100.000 acres of land. 

This reforestation plan presents a future bright with 
growth for East Texas. It is an example of Time Inc.'s prep- 
aration for future needs and future goals. 

And the East Texas Pulp and Paper Company is an ex* 
ample of the expansion of Time Incorporated into new 
spheres of world business. 



One o1 s series of edverfisements about timk inc. 

Time • Life • Time Inlernational * Life Internafional • Life en EspaAol > Fortune • Sports Illustrated * House & Home • Architectural Forum • Panorama * 
President 'Time-Life News Service * Time-Life Books 'Silver Burdett Co. 'Time-Life Broadcast* Printing Developments. Inc. ■ East Texas Pulp and Paper Co. 




Basketball’s Week 

by MERVIN HYMAN 


THE TOURNAMENTS 

The NCAA filled its last at-largc berth with 
Oklahoma City (14-9), then sat back to 
wait for conference champions. UCLA and 
San Francisco were almost sure winners in 
the Big Six and West Coast AC. while the 
Southern and Atlantic Coast champions 
will be decided in tournaments this weekend 
and next, but everywhere else the situation 
was uncertain. Princeton <Ivy). Connecti- 
cut (Vankee). Kentucky (Southeastern), 
Murray (Ohio Valley), Kansas Slate (Big 
Fight), Ohio U. (Mid-American), Texas 
A&M (Southwest) and Ari70na State (West- 
ern AC) all led their conferences by slim 
margins: Michigan and Ohio State were 
tied for first in the Big Ten. as were Drake 
and Wichita in the Missouri Valley. 

New York's NIT picked up St. Bonaven- 
ture (15-5) and Duguesne (14-5), still had 
seven places to fill in its 12-team field. 

THE SOUTH 

THE TO» THKEE: I. KENTUCKY (10-2) 

2. DUKE (ltt-4) 3. DAVIDSON (21-3) 

A hassle was boiling up in the touchy South- 
eastern Conference. Georgia Tech's nor- 
mally calm Whack Hydcr, whose Jackets 
were tied with Kentucky for the SEC lead, 
blew up when he learned that Auburn had 
moved its game with Adolph Rupp's Wild- 
cats out of its own Volkswagcn-si/e gym 
into more spacious quarters at -Montgomery 
w here 9,0(K) fans could pay to watch, there- 
by giving up its traditional home court ad- 
vantage. They didn't do it for us. complained 
Hydcr. Retorted Auburn Athletic Director 
Jeff Beard, "We can draw a big crowd with 
Kentucky. W'e don't need a big gym when 
wc play Georgia Tech." 

KENTUCKY, as it turned out, did not need 
a big gym, either. The Wildcats, who 
earlier had kmx;ked Vanderbilt out of the 
race. 104-73, ran shuffling Auburn ragged. 
99-79. as Cotton Nash fired m 33 points for 
a new Kentucky one-season record (586). 
otORGlA TfcCH. meanwhile, after edging 
Tennessee 47 45, got caught up in the dedi- 
cation of gKorcjIa's new Coliseum. The usu- 
ally docile Bulldogs, excited by the largest 
crowd (I3,2(X)) ever to watch a basketball 
game in Georgia, upset the Jackets 81-68. 

As far as the NC.AA tournament gtxrs, the 
regular season play docs not count in the 
Southern or Atlantic Coast conferences— 
admittedly a silly way to run a basketball 
season. Now daviuson. which whipped The 
Citadel 86-78 to finish first in the Southern 
Conference, will have to do it all over again 
in the championship tournament beginning 


Thursday in Charlotte to qualify for the 
NCAA playoffs. Worse luck. Davidson will 
have to reckon with a west Virginia team 
that is on the rise. The Mountaineers edged 
Virginia Tech 79-77 for second place. 

Wake tOREST’s annual late-blooming 
skills were showing in the ACC. The Dea- 
cons took on "unbeatable" Duke at Win- 
ston-Salem and shocked the Blue Devils 
72-71. Wake Forest also beat Clcmson 75- 
73, while duke recovered to whomp Mary- 
land 84-63. All of this, of course, is merely 
a preliminary to the championship tourna- 
ment in Raleigh .March 5-7. 

THE EAST 

THE TOP THREE: I. VILLANOVA (l9-3) 

2. ST. BONAVENTURE («•-») 3. NYU (13-S) 

Nowhere is a favorite held so lightly as in 
Philadelphia's rowdydow Big Five. Last 
week Villanova, sadly, learned this truth 
again, st. Joseph's went at the Wildcats 


RECORD BREAKERS 



with a penetrating attack and a man-to-man 
to inhibit their shooting. It worked just line. 
Steve Courtin, a ball-stealing little whirly- 
bird, pestered Villanova with 23 points, 5* 
fooi-10 sophomore Billy Oakes held Wally 
Jones to 10 points, and St. Joe's won 69-63. 

ST. BONAVENTURE. bcatcn by Ot: PALL 81- 
76 in Chicago, did belter against Providence 
in Buffalo. After scrambling from 15 points 
behind to force a tic. the Bonnies Just gave 
the ball to hustling Fred Crawford in over- 
time. He eluded the Friars for 10 points 
to break their 1 3-game w inning streak 79-75. 

NYU, pm and duOUESNE warmed up for 
the NIT with victories. NYU’s frcc-lanccrs. 
led by Happy Hairston and Barry Kramer, 
trounced Memphis State 95-7 1 and St. Fran- 
cis 70-54; Pitt oulscored Temple 78-67 and 
Westminster 92-73; Duquesne clobbered 
Toledo 98-66 and then overcame Seton 


Hall 79-77 on Dennis Cuff's two foul shots. 

PENN STATE, feeling 10 feet tall after beat- 
ing West Virginia, 86-76, for the first time 
in seven years, was brought up short by 
AR.MY. The Cadets, playing deliberately, put 
down the Lions 46-37. PRINCETON, with 
silky-smooth Kill Bradley adding 62 points 
to his one-season school record (now 757 
points), defeated Yale 81-72 and Brown 
75-48 and took the Ivy League lead when 
the Elis turned on Penn 74-64. Another 
record breaker: boston college sopho- 
more John Austin, who flipfwd in 49 points 
as the Ragles upset Georgetown 107-92. 

THE MIDWEST 

THE TOP THREE: I. MICHtDAN (l»-3) 

3. WICHITA (!••§) 3. LOTOVA (iT-ft) 

OHIO STATE, waiting patiently for someone 
to heat Michigan in the Big Ten, got help 
from a most unlikely source. Minnesota 
caught the muscular Wolverines flat and 
whipped them. 89-75. The Gophers got 
theirs later— from ILLINOIS 86-78— but Ohio 
State, even without the usual super show 
from Gary Bradds. downed Iowa 99 82 and 
Northwestern 72-61 lotie Michigan for first. 
The Wolverines will probably go to the 
NCAA tournament anyway. Under Big Ten 
rules, in the event of a lie the team more re- 
cently in the NCAA docs not go again. Ohio 
State last went in 1962. Michigan in 1948. 

Just when CINCINNATI rooters were about 
to give up on the Bearcats, the strangest 
thing happened. Ron Krick, a disappoint- 
ing sophomore, came off the bench to .score 
20 points and Cincy upset Drake 61-55. It 
threw the surprised Bulldogs into a tie for 
first in the Missouri Valley with wichita. 
an easy 86-71 winner over St. Louis. 

KANSAS STATE WOP its fifth Straight 
squeaker, over Nebraska 50-48, and grabbed 
the Big F-ighi lead when Colorado got upset 
by IOWA STATE f>0-58. Then old rival Kansas 
succumbed 70-46 to Willie Murrell's hot 
shooting and strong rebounding. 

LOYOLA, getting ready to defend its cham- 
pionship, was running and scrambling as of 
last year. Bowling Green's Howie Komives, 
the nation's leading scorer, rattled in 40 
points, but the Ramblers quieted the rest 
of the Falcons and won 92-83. They also 
bombed Marquette 99-81. Komives, in a 
hcad-to-hcad match with No. 2 scorer Man- 
ny Newsome of Western Michigan, outshoi 
his rival 49-27 in a 101-81 rout. 

THE SOUTHWEST 

THE TOP THREE: I. TEXAS WESTERN (21-2) 

2. TEXAS TECH (13-S) 3. TEXAS ASM (14-S) 

OKLAHOMA CITY, which has been playing 
poorly (it lost to Creighton 94-77), sud- 
denly hit North Texas Slate with every- 
thing but Coach Abe Lemons' folksy drawl. 
Bud Koper shot in 50 points as the Chiefs 
romped 125-88. “Wc just decided to get 
more points," explained Lemons, "and Kop- 
er kept shooting it a mile." 

Trying to stop Texas w t-stern's 6-fix)i.8 

• oniimicil 
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BASKETBALL'S WEEK 



SPRUCING UP JACK DANIEL’S OLD 
OFLICE is a yearly chore in the Hollow 
because it’s still our favorite sitting place. 


W’c moved into our new ofliec next door to 
this one ten years ago. But we still like to 
sit here and listen to the old-timers recall 
how Mr. Jack declared: “Every day we 
make whiskey, we'll make it the best 
we can!” Lem Motlow, Mr. jack’s 
nephew, was fond oi saying that, too. 

And a sip of our whiskey, ue believe, will 
tell you Mr. Lem’s four sons have taken 
care to carry on that tradition. 

0<963. Jock Danlol lorn MoHow, Prop,, Inc. 

TENNESSEE WHISKEY • 90 PROOF BY CHOICE 

DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY JACK DANIEL DISTILLERY • LYNCHBURG (POP. 384). TENN. 
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Jim (Bad Ncv.sl Barnes is nol a rev«;uGing 
task. New Mesico Stale tried to keep the 
ball away from him and he scored 35 points 
as the Miners won 59 43. 1 i\e nights later 
Barnes and Pan-Ameriean's celebrated 6- 
fixM-y I ucioiis Jackson played each other 
so closely that they collided and hit the 
lloor together midway in the second half. 
But Barnes still scored .34 points, and West- 
ern won again. 6K-57. Houston, pressing 
hard for an NIT insitation, clobbered Tc.xas 
Wesleyan 105-77. 

The Southwest C'oiirerencc was down to 
a iwo-ieum race- tixas aam and TtXAS 
1 1.( 11 — hut neither w as scaring anyone. 

I irsi-place A&M was Rirecd to swallow its 
pride and go to a late stall to make it past 
sesenih-placc Baylor 77-71. Arkansas, loo. 
cMcndcd the Aggies before losing Wl 57. 
Tech, only a game behind, fought olT lust- 
place 1 C U 101 94 and SMU 94-8.3. 

THE WEST 

THC TOP THREE: 1. UCLA <23-0) 

7 . OREGON STATE (23-3) 3. SEATTLE (|0.4) 

Stanford, rolling along smartly ahead of un- 
beaten ui i A, suddenly found itself tighl- 
ing for survisal. The quick Bruins squcc/ed 
their riill-coun /one press tight and. led by 
Walt Ha//ard and Gail Goodrich, lil into 
the rattled Indians for 30 piunts in lYi min- 
utes. They won going aw ay, KKt-Xg, But iheie 
was a message for fulurc LC'l A opponents. 
Stanford's fi-fooi-8 Tom Dose shot over 
h-foot-5 I red Slaughter for .38 points. 

ORK.ON sTati . gisen the best chance to 
heat UC LA to Kansas City, had an ea.sy 
week. With Frank 1‘ciers bombing away 
from outside for 36 points, the Beasers broke 
Idaho's tK'lhcrsv'tne /one to win 73-46. T he 
nest night Oregon Stale experimented with 
a full-court press, and it strangled the Van- 
dals 1 13 -63.SI- ATTLI-, Stale's opponent in the 
NC AA Western Regionals, hammered Gon- 
?aga 108-88. barely escaped Idaho Slate 83- 
83 and won the big one against I tah Slate 
96 94 at I-ogan. SAN IRancisco, another 
tc.ini with LCT.A on its mind, led the West 
Coast AC by three full games after thrash- 
ing P.teilK 80-59 and St, Mary's 57-49. 

New Mexico, disheartened by the news 
that four transfers, including big Ira llarge. 
would be ineligible for the NCAA loiirna- 
mcni if it won the Western AC title, lost 
to ARIZONA STATl 47-45 and ARIZONA 54- 
46. .Arizona Stale, despite 48 points by 
W yoming's F lynn Robinson, also beat the 
Cowboys. 89-80, to take the WAC lead. 

Utah was leading hrk.h.sm vousti by a 
point when Coach Jack Ciardner called lime 
out to wain his team, "Don't foul anybody, 
but if you do. don't foul Mike Gardner." 
So the Dies promptly fouled HVLi's Gard- 
ner three limes, he put in six free throws, 
and the Cougars won 75-73. Milk-gu//ling 
Coach Gardner was so upset he br«>kc his 
)ug of cow juice. end 
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WITole the readers take over 


OVER THE BRIDGE 

Sirs: 

Quilc recently I wrote compliiining about 
your bridge coverage or lack of >amc. Now, 
after receiving your bcbru.iry 17 ediiion, I 
am happily molliJicd. Congratulations! 
Charles Coren's first article was escellent. 
and I see there will be more of ihc same. 

1 have only one quarrel. "Hridgc is for 
run"? Never! 

Wll 1 lASt J. Hi KMISMANN 
Captain, LSAF 

Rantoul. III. 


Sirs; 

I would like to say that Goren's system 
is an excellent bidding system and probably 
the best for the beginner and casual player 
to learn and use. It is undoubtedly the most 
widely known bidding system in the world, 
and It makes more sense than ariilieial sys- 
tems. However, when bidding prevision is 
the goal, the more accurate and complex 
artificial bidding systems must be .substi- 
tuted for the system employing natural 
bids. The vast majority of bridge experts 
will readily agree. Indeed, scvcrrl American 
experts have just recently proposed new 
ariilieial systems in response to the high 
bidding precision obtained by the successive 
internalionu] champions— the Italians— in 
using their arliticiat systems, Hu Goren has 
little to worry about; the casual players will 
always like natural systems— artificial sys- 
tems arc just too hard to learn! 

Dos R, Lairo 

Austin. Texas 


Sirs: 

The word .Sports implies a great variety 
of physical competitions between two or 
more athletes or teams. By no stretch of the 
imagination dix’s bridge qualify as such. 
With continued publishing of (ioren’s un- 
athletic subllciies of bidding. Smris luvs- 
IRATI-D may yet become the handbook for 
the ladies' afternoon bridge club. 

Mark Mason 


Dallas 


WINTER'S TALE 

Sirs: 

Congratulations on your fine coverage 
of the NMnicr Olympics. I watched the 
events on television using SI Js a guide. 
Vour predictions in the events were excel- 
lent. As much as I love footba I and base- 
ball. the Olympics always rate No. I in my 
book, and SI rates tops for ils coverage- 
Keep up the g*Hid work. I an anxiously 
awaiting the arrival of the summer events 
in Tokyo. 

Larrv McDonoL'c.h 

North Bergen. N.J. 


Sirs: 

I appreciated most of your coverage of 
Ihc Games, but Huston Horn's article on 
Scotty Allen and Terry MeDermoit (SI. 
Feb. 1 7) was an exception. In a year of rela- 
tive Olympic failure these two young men 
were outstanding successes and should not 
be treated in a patronizing manner. Granted 
that the reader wants human interest. Mr. 
Horn might have done better to consider 
age and background in his story. If he had, 
he might have proved kinder. 

Mahoi i> r, Moshik Jr, 

Cincinnati 

Sirs: 

I have tremendous admiration for any- 
one who has the stamina, perseverance and 
discipline to become at the age of 14 a true 
champion, a credit to himself and his coun- 
try. like Scotty Allen, 

Mrs. John M, Bowirs 

V ilia nova. Pa. 

Sirs: 

Vour comments on Dutch figure skater 
Sjoukje Dijksira were a little bit olT the 
track as Miss Dijkstra is considered by 
many to he a great champion. May I remind 
you that Miss l>ijksira was the only one of 
the figure skaters who was favored to win 
and who did so. 

Kaimv Sione 

San Diego, Calif. 

Sirs; 

How come there was nothing said about 
Joan Hannah's 15th in the women's down- 
hill? True, this is not an excellent showing, 
but she has been training since before the 
1960 Olympics and has now done fairly 
well in the midst of pretty fantastic com- 
petition. 

LAWRENcr Krsip 

Franconia, N.Fl. 

JUDGMENTS 

Sirs: 

Many people have been disappointed 
with the performance of the U.S. figure 
skating team m the IVM Olympics. This is 
not just the result of the disastrous airplane 
crash in |V6t. It is partly a result of a poor 
selection of officials by the U.S. Figure Skat- 
ing .Assixialion. 

The L'.S. pair skaters Vivian and Ronald 
Joseph placed fourth, ’i. of a point be- 
hind third place and a bronze medal. The 
American Judge marked them lower than 
many of the other judges, including the 
Russian judge. In the men's event another 
American judge placed Tommy Litz sixth in 
the free skating. No other judge except the 
Russian placed him lower than fourth. 


It is well knovkn that other judges give an 
advantage to their own countries' skaters, 
w hich is unfair, liut isn't it worse to penalize 
our own skaters’ 

David Friiman 

Philadelphia 

Sirs: 

N\ill someNvJy please tell me what is 
wrong with the Olynvpic tigurc skating 
judges.' In the men's competition, the Ger- 
man gold medal winner, in my opinion, 
deserved tirsi ptice- Hut what really makes 
my hair stand on end is the ridiculous 
marks given iIk French entrant. He made 
at least six misi.»kes m his free skating and 
even fell on his rear end once. But he got 
higher marks than the United States entrant 
who skated an almost flawless program. I 
am sure there must be a lot of other people 
who saw this on television and agree with 
me. 

A. GREtNHtRt; 

Springfield. Ohio 

MEMORY 

Sirs: 

While going through sivmc old clippings, 
papers, etc., recently. I came across pages 
7 and 8 torn fram the F-eb. 28. 1955 issue 
of Sports li i vs'RxtHi.The reason for keep- 
ing the clipping was the Mtvto tROVt the 
Pi KiisiiER concerning the skiing .iccidcnt 
on Jan. .V). 1955 to Jill Kinmom. In the 
memo an appeal was made for funds for her 
long hospitalization, etc. My husband and 
1 made a small contribution at the time. Jdl 
was almost assured of a place on the U.S. 
Winter Olympic team that year and since 
all sportsmen and women arc thinking of 
Winter Olympics at this time I would like 
to know where she is, how she is. what she 
is doing, etc. Art sure there are a number of 
others among your readers who would ap- 
preciate this information. 

Carolyn J. McCkaiiii 

Greensboro. N.C. 

• .111), now 27. lives with her family in 
Renton, W ashington. Though still para- 
lyzed, she completed an A.B. in German 
at UCL A in 19hl and is working toward 
a teaching certillcatc at the University 
of Washington. She specializes in the 
field of remcdal education and will be- 
gin practice leaching in April. — LD. 

COLD CASH 

Sirs: 

After redding T/ie Siiitg of the Louiuille 
Up (.SI, Feb. 17) I can only say "3 cheers 
for Tex Maule." It's about time someone 
gave Cassius Clay the credit he deserves. As 
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19TH HOLE rnniinufd 

for Li.slon. if an iJI-lcmpcrcd bum "bi'al- 
ing the brains out" of someone Aith ;i lit- 
tle intelligence and imagination is •Ahut he 
calls progress, i think he has been mis- 
informed. 

Bill Spf NCI 

Los Gatos. Calif. 

Sirs: 

Lven (hough he fancies himself a great 
poet, Cassius Clay could obviously never 
have written that fine article himself (Afy 
51,000,000 (ietawi/y, l eb. 24), but no matter. 
Whoever wrote it for him did a superb job 
of revealing what this seemingly cgoiislic 
and foolish but actually extraordinarily clev- 
er young man is up to. He deserves his mil- 
lion and 1 only hope he hangs on to it. re- 
gardless of what Liston may do to his hand- 
some features. 

Rohe K I S.smpson 

New York City 

OVER THE TOP 

Sirs: 

While serving as president of the L'ni- 
vcrsiiy of Kentucky for seven years, it was 
my privilege lo work closely with Adolph 
Rupp. The article in the lebruary 17issucof 
Shores It 1 1 sikaHo has caught more accu- 
rately the man. Coach Rupp, than any other 
story which I can recall. 

He is not only a great coach but also a 
superb teacher. Congratulations on a top- 
notch article. 

Frank G. Du kev 

Atlanta 

Sirs: 

We feel that .SI hasalso neglected to men- 
tion the fact that Vic Bubus has coached 
Duke to his lOOth victory. This may not 
Sound as impressive as the 700 victories of 
Adolph Rupp; however, this mark has been 
achieved in a brief five-year span, during 
which time the Blue lX*vils have ranked in 
the top 1(1. nationally, in four out of those 
five years. 

CoNRAEi Com N 
John Grom 

Durham. N.C. 

Sirs; 

You arc failing to recogni/c a situation 
and a school which will someday turn the 
Southwest Conference into as big a power in 
basketball as it is now in football — levas 
Tech. Tech, a team which for some reason SI 
has failed to rale even in the Southwest this 
year, has m the last three years won two 
conference championships, consistently vie- 
fcated teams ranked higher in the Southwest 
by SI and played games against many of (he 
best teams in the nation which would do 
credit to anyone. 

John P. Cakev 

I ublHX-k. Texas 
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